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ABSTRACT 

This guide is designed to offer interesting, 
authentic practice in reading college-level technical textbooks and 
periodical articles. The book contains actual reading assignments and 
strategies to help students improve comprehension and to develop 
metacognit ive insight into their own reading processes. The guide is 
presented in three levels, each organized around a theme. The Level 1 
materials, which provide the most support and direction for students, 
all relate to "A Future in Office Technology" (four publications). In 
Level 2, where there is slightly less support, the topic is "Office 
Technology Workers" (four publications), In Level 3, where the 
greatest independence is asked of students, the puulications all 
relate to "Ergonomics in Office Technology" (two publications). The 
final assignment is an essay question requiring a comparison of the 
two Level 3 articles. Each selection includes before, during, and 
after reading exercises, followed by the publication, and an answer 
key. An annotated bibliography lists 10 publications and includes 
information about the ways in which articles and guides are related. 
(KC) 
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A Note to the Instructor : : 



Learning to Read Office Technology Publications (LROTP), along v/ith 
its companion volume, Learning to Read Child Development 

Publications (LRCDP) f is the latest in a series of career-related materials we 
have produced with the aid of a Carl Perkins Discretionary Grant awarded by 
the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board. The materials are designed to 
offer interesting, authentic practice in reading college-level technical textbooks 
and periodical articles. The basic plan has remained the same over the three 
y ars in which we have been developing these materials. Students are 
presented with actual reading assignments and guided in using strategies to 
improve comprehension and to develop metacognitive insight into their own 
reading process. However, our experience in developing and using these 
materials has suggested some changes that we have incorporated in LROTP 
and LRCDP. 

A topical approach connects the publications in each level. While the three 
levels still represent the level of support provided in the Guide, a common 
theme now runs through the publications in a given level. Thus, the Level 1 
materials, which provide the most support and direction for students, all relate 
to M A Future in Office Technology." In Level 2, where there is slightly less 
support, the topic is "Office Technology Workers." In Level 3, where the 
greatest independence is asked of students, the publications all relate to 
"Ergonomics in Office Technology." The final assignment is an essay question 
requiring a comparison of the two Level 3 articles. By reading several related 
articles, students begin to feel knowledgeable about a topic, and that's a 
wonderful feeling for developmental reading students who have rarely had the 
experience of being "experts" in academic subject matter. Reading related 
articles also seems to increase the pers istence of often-discouraged readers, and 
the completion of an exam over the material offers a valuable opportunity to 
judge their own study effectiveness. The Annotated Bibliography includes 
information about the ways in which articles and Guides are interrelated. 

Another change is an increase in the number of articles in each level. Having 
found that even high-level developmental students need considerable practice 
with strategies in order to internalize them, we have added more articles at 
each level. Tims, there are four publications with maximum support, four with 
moderate support, and two with minimum support. 
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As we've grown more sophisticated about the actual production of these 
materials., it has become possible to use a common page numbering system for 
both the Guide and the publication. Further, we have separated the Answer 
Key from the exercises, so that each selection includes 3efore, During, and 
After Reading exercises, followed by the publication, followed by the Ansxver 
Key, Answers are included to allow students to gauge their results as they go 
along and to down play the "rightness" of the back of the book. However, 
reading students have said that they don't like having the answers readily 
available; they can't resist the temptation to use f hem as a substitute for 
thinking. You may prefer to remove the answers entirely, making them 
available only to students who can show they've completed the exercise. By 
placing them after the article, we hope to minimize temptation and make it 
easier to locate and remove the Answer Key for those of you who wish to keep 
them in a separate place. 

Finally, we have printed the Guides on only one side of the paper. Feedback 
from users indicates that one-sided printing facilitates opying. As you may 
recall from previous volumes, there are no restrictions on copying the exercises 
and answers that are the work of the listed team. On the other hand, 
permission to copy the publications was granted for this project only. We have 
provided the information developed in our copyright permission efforts in the 
hope that it will help you request permission to make copies of the 
publications themselves. 

The rationale for using technical publications grew out of the need to offer 
developmental reading students a window on the "rear 1 college courses that 
they are preparing to study. The materials work well with groups of students 
who plan to major in one of these fields. For example, many colleges have 
enough pre-nursing students to make offering a special developmental reading 
course "just for them" cost effective. But the topics and publications have been 
chosen for their general appeal, too. The tech-occ faculty who have selected the 
publications used in this series have conscientiously avoided choosing 
advanced texts that require specialized background knowledge. Instead, we 
have included articles accessible to those with only a general background. 
Using office technology subject matter with students in the typical reading 
class might inspire some students to consider taking a course or majoring in 
that field, and almost every student will find relevant and interesting topics 
such as "Do Women Make Better Managers?" and "The Workplace of the 
Future." Therefore, you may w ish to supplement the general academic practice 
material available in most reading textbooks with these technical publications. 

If this is the first time you have seen one of our volumes, we hope you will 
look for the others: 

• Learning to Read Nursing Publications 

• Learning to Read Automotive Publications 

• Learning to Read Computer Publications 

• Learning to Read Fashion Publications 
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They were distributed in the late summer of 1991 and 1992 U> all public, two- 
year colleges in Texas. If you use any of these materials, we hope you'll give 
us your feedback. There's an evaluation form on page xiii. We look forward to 
hearing from you. 



Ami Faulkner, Reading Professor 
Linda Lee, Instructional Development Consultant 
Anita Landenberger, Office Technology Professor 

Brookhaven College 
3939 Valley View Lane 
Farmers Branch, TX 75244 
114/620-4H51 
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A Note to the Student 



Learning to Read Office Technology Publications represents our latest 
effort to prepare materials that will help you read more effectively in your 
college courses. During the development of the five other titles in this series 

• Learning to Read Nursing Publications 

• Learning to Read Automotive Publications 

• Learning to Read Computer Publications 

• Learning to Read Fashion Publications 

• Learning to Read Child Development Publications 

we have learned some useful things about the kinds of materials students have 
to read in college and the results they need to obtain from their reading. 

The publications included in this volume were all selected by the office 
technology professor on our team because they were typical of the kinds ot 
reading her students have to do. She also checked the various exam questions 
for similarity to the kinds of questions students in office technology courses 
are asked. Another aspect of these materials which makes them like what you 
have to do in college is that they are complete. Instead of reading a paragraph 
or two, you will be reading whole chapters and articles. By doing so, you will 
gain experience in organizing your study time and monitoring your 
concentration as well as in understanding the material. These are all tasks that 
you r.fed to perform — independently/ without being reminded — when you are 
taking any college course. 

These materials are arranged to give you practice in the process of reading. In 
recent years, both writing and reading have come to be viewed as more than 
just a product (a written essay or the facts memorized from reading). The 
process approach stresses a variety of activities to help the reader or writer 
prepare for the task, engage in the task, and then ref :, ie the results. In the case 
of reading, this approach involves thinking about your background and 
discovering the autho.'s organization before reading, keeping your purpose in 
mind during reading, and taking notes and reviewing after reading. 

The Guides which accompany each publication contain a Purpose for Reading 
that is like the explanation of an assignment a teacher might make in class. 
The Guides for Level 1 pubi cations have the most exercises; they're designed 
to give you lots of practice in every phase of the reading process. In Level 2, 
the Guides have fewer exercises, and Level 3 has the fewest of all. 

As you advance through the levels you will develop the habit of demanding 
from yourself appropriate comprehension — your sense of whether you do or 
don't understand will guide what you do in the reading process. There is 
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usually some sort of final exercise, often a multiple choice exam or an essay 
question, that will give you feedback on the effectiveness of your study. While 
it's eaey to pretend to yourself that you would have tried harder or 
remembered more if the exercise had been "real/' you'll learn more about 
yourself as a student if you give these readings your best Instead of just 
"getting by/' give each of the exercises your full effort, then evaluate the 
results and develop a plan to improve your study methods on the next 
assignment. 

Some students say that they have to study harder with these materials than 
they have ever done with any school work. That may be true — especially for 
students who have been just getting by in their academic work. These 
materials offer you an opportunity to practice being a very good student, not 
just an average one. As you develop your inner sense of whether you are 
understanding what you read, you will make better decisions about bow much 
effort is required of you on a particular assignment. Our goal is to help you be 
both efficient and excellent! 



Anita Landenbcrgcr, Office Technology Professor 
Ann Faulkner, Reading Professor 
Linda Lee, Instructional Development Consultant 

Brookhaven College 
3939 Valley View Lane 
Farmers Branch, TX 75244 
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Annotated Bibliography 
Office Technology Publications 



Level 1 : A Future in Office Technology 



1A Mahaffie, John B. "The Workplace of the Future," The Secretary . 
June/July 1992: 29-32. 

This four-page article outline* changes in technology and business 
practhes which offer secretaries an opportunity to shape their future 
jobs. Students are asked to read for main ideas and to summarize 
each major section of the article. 

IB Busche, Don and Bernice T. Glenn. Chapter 2: "Communication: 
Visual and Verbal,' 1 The Desktop Desiun Workbook , Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Regents/ Prentice Hall, 1992: 21-3fi. 

hi this chapter the authors introduce concepts of visual and verbal 
communications. Graphics are used extensively, ghnng the chapter a 
particularly lively appearance. Students are asked to study the 
chapter carefully, using the review questions to guide their learning. 
Four test items give students a chance to judge the effectiveness of 
their efforts. 

1C Ober, Scott. "Spotlight on Technology." Contemporary Business 
Communication , Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1992: 559. 

A one-page text excerpt presents several different aspects of an 
electronic job search process. Students are encouraged to read to 
satisfy personal goals. The After Reading activities stress personal 
reactions and learning more about the topic in the student's own 
location. 



ID Fulton, Fatsy J. Chapter 9: "Time and Stress Management." Office 
p rort?dures and Technolnuy for College, 1()th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
western, 1993: 235-257, and Manual (same): 79-80, 

A chapter with unusually complete and useful study aids presents 
information about managing time and stress. The Guide asks 
students to read flexibly in light of their familiarity with the subject 
matter and a purpose for reading that includes both instructional and 
personal goals. The author's suggested answers to review questions 
are included to help students assess their responses. 
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Jjevel 2: Office Technology Workers 



2A Bell, Arthur M. Chapter 20: "Communication for Intercultural 
Business." Business Communication: Toward 2000 , Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1992: 4511-478, and I nstructor's Resource duide 
prepared by Dayle M. Smith, (same): 242, 244-245. 

A twenty-eight page chapter on intercultural sensitivity is presented 
for study, using questions mid quizzes from the Instructor's Guide to 
focus reading, Students practice note-making on the section entitled, 
"Eleven Common Areas of Cultural Misunderstanding." Six exam 
questions are included, 

2B Curtain, Marlene. "Expediting Treaties and Hostage Releases: It's 
All in A Day's Work for the Foreign Service Secretary." The 
Secretary , May 1992: 8-10. 

This article presents an exotic picture of secretarial work in the 
Foreign Service. Pictures show the author's exciting work locations, 
while the article details the traditional and non-traditional roles she 
played in various posts, Students write three essay questions which 
might be asked on a test over the article, then analyze what makes a 
good essay question. 

2C1 Billard, Mary. "Do Women Make Better Managers?" Workinu 
Woman . March 1992: 68-71, Kto-107. 

2C2 Froiland, Paul. "Pride and Prejudice." Via FedEx. Fall 1992: 18-19, 

The Billard article takes on the question of whether women have a 
unique and more effective managerial style while Froiland presents 
male secretaries' reactions to stereotypes, In both articles, questions 
of gender bias arc raised. Students are encouraged to be aware of 
their own attitudes towards women as managers and men as 
secretaries while reading to determine the authors' opinions. After 
working through both articles, students arc asked to respond to a 
classmate's highly biased reaction to both articles. 



Level 3: Ergonomics in Office Technology 

3A Joyce, Marilyn and Ulrika Wallersteiner. Tart 3:"Ergonomics in the 
Workplace." Economics: Humanizing the Automated Office . 
Cincinnati: South-Western, 1989: 82-99. 

The chapter presents information which would be included en a test 
but could also make a difference in the comfort of the reader. A *cn- 
item test is included as a guide to study effectiveness. 
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Dainoff, Marilyn and Marvin Dainoff. "Guerilla Ergonomics." 
WordPerfect The Magazine . May 1992: 42-45. 



The article presents low-cost suggestions for achieving the same goals 
outlined in the joyce and Wallersteiner text chapter, "Ergonomics in 
the Workplace." Designed to be assigned only after the text chapter 
in 3A has been read, the concluding exercise presents an essay 
question requiring a comparison between the text and article. The 
Answer Key includes a student essay which has been marked and 
graded by an instructor. 
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Student Reading Inventory 



Name 

Date 

Course 



□ Presurvey 

□ Postsurvey 



To the student: Please use this form to discover how you usually tackle a reading assignment. There 
aren't any right or wrong answers. Just circle the number that is closest to what you actually do. 
Thanks! 



1. Before reading, I check to see 

how hard the reading will be 1 

how much I know about the topic 1 

how long the selection is 1 

which parts of the chapter contain the information I need 1 



Almost 
Never 



Almost 

Sometimes Aiways 



how the material is organized 
if 1 know most of the words . 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



During reading, I check to see 

• if 1 understand each paragraph before going to the next one 

• whether each idea relates to a course objective 

• if I'm really paying attention as I read 

• if my mind is wandering, and if it is, I take steps to get back on track 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 



3. After reading, I check to see 

• if 1 have found information or answers that match the course objectives 

• which material should be underlined or included in marginal notes . . . 

• how much of the material I have understood by testing myself 



4 5 
4 5 
4 5 
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Instructor Feedback Form 



This form can be used for any of the Learning to Read Technical Publications. Please copy this form 
and complete one for each title you would like to evaluate. This form is for: 

□ Automotive □ Child Development □ Computer Technology 

□ Fashion Merchandising □ Nursing □ Office Technology 

Please read each statement below and circle the number corresponding to the response which best matches 
your reaction. Your choices are: 

1. No improvement needed — Excellent materials. These work for me! 

2. Little improvement needed — Quality materials. 1 can use these effectively in class with 



only a little modification or adaptation. 

3. Improvement needed — Materials need revision. 

4. NA — Not applicable or appropriate for my students. 

Improvement 

Not Little Revision 

These reading materials: Needed Needed Needed NA 

• cover a range of interesting topics relevant to the technical field 1 2 3 4 

• present current ideas/concepts from the technical field 1 2 3 4 

• emphasize the most significant issues in the technical field 1 2 3 4 

• are suitable for use with the students in my classes 1 2 3 4 

• are presented at appropriate levels of difficulty 1 2 3 4 

• are accompanied by appropriate and useful pre-reading activities 

(to activate prior knowledge and establish a purpose for reading) 1 2 3 4 

• are accompanied by appropriate and useful during-reading activities 

(comprehension monitoring, look-backs, cues awareness, etc.) 1 2 3 4 

• are accompanied by appropriate and useful post-reading activities 
(highlighting key ideas, summarizing ideas, clarifying ideas 

with examples, providing practice for learning materials, etc.) 1 2 3 4 

• readily allow for the teaching of multiple learning strategies 1 2 3 4 

• include appropriate and useful notes to the Instructor for using 

the materials 1 2 3 4 

• include appropriate and useful notes to the Student for using 

the materials 1 2 3 4 

• can be used to foster independent reading skills as students 

acquire strategies to use on their own without explicit instruction 1 2 3 4 
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What is your overall rating of the materials? 

□ Excellent I I Good Satisfactory I I Poor 

Why did you rate the materials as highly as you did? 



□ 



Unsatisfactory 



• What kept you from rating the materials more highly? 



Please feel free to make comments below. Thank you for your assistance. 



Optional: 



Name: 

College: 

Address: 



Phone No: (Work) 
(Home) 



Return to: Linda Lee 

Brookhaven College 

3939 Valley View Lane 

Farmers Branch, Texas 75244-4997 



Adapted with permission from a questionnaire 
developed by Dr. Gail Piatt, South Plains College 
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The Workplace of the Future 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



The office technology field is changing so rapidly that both students and their 
instructors have to make every effort to keep up. The Secretary is a magazine 
that professionals in the field look to for information about current practices 
and trends for the future. 



Early in an office technology course, your instructor might ask you to read the 
following article to get a "general idea" of how secretarial careers will be 
changing. In order to achieve the instructor's purpose, you'll have to compare 
what you already know with what the author has to say, looking for main 
ideas rather than fine details. 



Mahaffie, John B. "The Workplace of the Future." The 
Secretary . June/July 1992: 29-32. 
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Before ffc Before you even look at the article, you can get ready to read by thinking 
Rpflflinn about the title and subtitle of the article: "The Workplace of the Future: 

" Advancements in Information Technology and Business Practices Will Reshape 

the Work of Secretaries. 1 ^ 

The subtitle suggests that Wo general types of advancements will be covered: 
information technology and business practices. Even if you're not sure, make a 
guess about one or two of the changes to be discussed in each area. Guessing 
gets you involved, and an involved reader learns more! 

Write your guesses about advancements in "information technology" here: 



Write your guesses about advancements in "business practices" here: 
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Before lt' s K°°d practice to look over the article to get a general idea of how it's> 

ReddinP organized, how long it is, and so forth. Spend just a minute or two turning 

through the article now, and then return to the outline of chapter headings 

below: 



(Introduction) 
Technological changes 
The computer 

Communications technology 
Expert systems 
Databases 

Desktop publishing 
Video 

Emerging and new technologies 
Changing business practices 
Downsizing and flattening 
New relationships among organizations 
New arrangements with workers 
Competition 

Globalization of the world of business, economy, and society 

Quality, Reliability, and Service (QRS) 
Implications for secretaries 
Essentials of the new role 
New skills in demand 
Training for the future 
Gearing up for a new role 



When you looked through the article, did you pick up these headings? 

Did you notice that the differences in type style indicate the level of 
importance of the heading? 

The outline above lists all of the bold headings in the article. It does not 
include major details contained in bulleted lists such as those under ''Emerging 
and new technologies" and "Training for the future." In this article, the 
italicized hold headings are supporting details and the plain bold headings 
are the main ideas. 
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Before Compare your guesses in Before Reading 1 to the items listed in the outline 

Redding under "Technological changes" and "Changing business practices." 

Were you and the author thinking similar thoughts? 

If so, you may be ready to read what he has written. 

If not, you may need to spend a few more moments looking over the outline 
above, trying to get a picture of the author's view of the future of the 
workplace. It's difficult to understand an author's ideas when your thoughts 
are in a completely different place! 

If you have never heard of the concepts in the outline, your background is not 
what the author expected. 

What are some things you can do to get ready to read an article for which you 
have little background? 



During As y° u read t,lis articIe / keep in mir| d tliat your instructor assigned it so you'd 

Rpnrff nn ' iaVe a ^ eneraI idea of clian tt ei > in the field. Depending on your own 

" background, that may be very easy or more challenging. 

In any case, the assignment to read for a "general idea" should permit you to 
read for main ideas without worrying about remembering all the supporting 
details. 
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AftGr ffc Since your purpose was to read for "general" (main) ideas don't try to 

ReCldina remember all the details the author used to keep you interested. Focus instead 

on the author's point in each of the major sections of his writing. 

Write a sentence that summarizes what the author is saying about these topics: 

Hint: Try writing your sentences without looking back at the article; you may 
remember more than you first think. It keeping headings 2-7 mentally separate 
seems very difficult, write two or three sentences summarizing the author's 
overall ideas from those six sections, 

1. Technological changes: 



2. Changing business practices: 



3. Implications for secretaries: 



4. Essentials for the new role: 



5. New skills in demand: 



6. Training for the future: 



7. Gearing up for a new role: 



After you've done your best, look back at the article to evaluate each ot your 
sentences. If you want to make changes, do so! 

When you're satisfied with your responses, check with the Answer Key. 
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After C\ Did you see some new vocabulary while reading? If not, you must already 

ReCtdifiy know (or have skipped over) these words: 



unprecedented 



synergy 



burgeoning 



plethora 



Take a minute to look back through the article, looking for words or ideas 
which are worth some extra study. Look them up in a dictionary and make a 
note to ask for additional information, if you're interested. 
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The Workplace of the Future 



Mahaffie, John B. "The Workplace of the Future." 

The Secretary . June/ July 1992: 29-32. 



Reprinted with permission 
from the June/July 1992 issue of 
The Secretary . Copyrighted 1992 
Professional Secretaries International. 



For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 
Ms. Eileen Warren 
The Secretary 
2800 Shirlington Road, Suite 706 
Arlington, VA 22206 
Phone: (703) 998-2534; FAX (703) 379-4561 
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The Workplace 
of the Future 

Advancements in information technology and business 
practices will reshape the work of secretaries. 



By John B. Maiiaffie 



Sweeping change 
in the world of 
work is reshap- 
ing the respon- 
sibilities of 
secretaries. As we look 
a decade down the 
road to 2002, we can 
see changes in business 
and technology funda- 
mentally altering the 
role of secretaries. 
Many of these changes 
are already underway. 

These changes offer 
secretaries an unprece- 
dented opportunity to 
take the initiative to 
redefine their posi- 
tions, which will 
require new combina- 
tions of skills. The 
foremost opportunity 
for secretaries is the 
role of information manager. 

The key forces and factors shaping the 
future for secretaries over the next 10 years 
fall under two categories: technological 
change and change in business practices. 

Technological cliaiiju:<'H 

Technology changes the way work is 
done. Information technologies, in particu- 
lar, will reshape the work of secretaries. 
This is a positive trend, not a threat, as long 
as secretaries redefine their roles in 




the workplace 4 . 
Technology can free sec- 
retaries from more 
tedious work and 
enhance their role as a 
centra! resource in the 
organization. 

The computer. 
Personal computers and 
workstations will be on 
nearly every desk by 
2002. They will bring 
power and resources to 
the fingertips of every 
worker. Secretaries have 
already begun to lose 
their monopoly on the 
| keyboard. 

| Every professional in 
J the workplace will be 
" computer literate. Baby 
I boomers, those aged 28 
1 to 46 today, are moving 
9 up the organizational 
ranks; most know how to use personal com- 
puters. 

By 2002, few computer illiterate workers 
will remain at work. Most workers will write 
many or all of their documents at the PC or 
workstation. They will not all, however, have 
complete command of the information tech- 
nology at their fingertips. Secretaries will 
work alongside other workers to bridge gaps 
in knowledge and experience. They will still 
work with documents to refine and edit them 
into publishable shape. 
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information 
management \h 
essential to 
today's husi- 
neases and will 
grow in impor- 
tance over the 
next 10 years. 
Secretaries 
can command 
that flow, 
ensuring that 
the right 
people get the 
right 

information. 



Communications technology, 

Technologies, especially fiber optics and 
satellite communications, are fast creating 
national and international communications 
networks. These will connect people to oth- 
er people, as well as to libraries of data and 
documents, machines, appliances, and so 
forth. No matter where people are, they will 
be In touch thanks to the technologies of fax, 
voice mail, electronic mail, video conference 
ing, and portable imd mobile cellular phones. 

Secretaries in the future may work to 
ensure the efficient How of information 
through these technologies to dispersed 
workers. Awareness of new technologies 
and how they work will be especially impor- 
tant. 

Expert systems. Expert systems are 
computer software systems that integrate the 
knowledge of real experts and simulate 
human decision making. Expert systems and 
other information tools give access to exper- 
tise, but will not replace experience-based 
knowledge. They will be able to capture 
some of the experience of professionals, to 
make decisions, mid give advice. These tech- 
nologies could take some work away from 
secretaries, but will become tools of secretar- 
ial work as well. 

Databases. On-line, continuously updat- 
ed databases, and increased use of optical 
disk storage of libraries of information will 
make unprecedented amounts of information 
available. The selection of information and 
customization of its format, printed or elec- 
tronic, will be increasingly important work- 
place tasks. 

Desktop publishing. Publication quality 
documents, including ones with graphics, pic- 
tures, and multi-color printing, will be achiev- 
able with desktop equipment. Desktop 
publishing will be more common, and will be 
an opportunity for secretaries to apply and 
expand their skills. 

Video. Video will increasingly be a part of 
the work world. ( hganizatlons will use it for 
training, as archives of important meetings, 
and as forms of information delivery. 
Interactive video technology is emerging as 
an important tool of business, particularly for 
training. In some organizations, videos may 
become common standard ways of conveying 
information. Secretaries may handle video 
equipment, and possibly edit videos. 

Emerging and new technologies. 



Altogether new technologies that will 
reshape secretarial work include: 

► "Wizard" technologies— devices that serve 
as portable electronic personal aides - will 
allow workers to transport network, fax, P(', 
and cellular communications. 

► Automatic (computer) transcription from 
dictation using voice recognition. This tech- 
nology will probably be in development in 
2002. Vocabularies will still be limited and 
transcription may be perhaps only 75 percent 
accurate. However, the technology may be 
usable in combination with a secretary's 
skills to speed document preparation. 

► Computer language translation of text in 
which the computer can manage about 00 
percent of written language translation, with 
human translators completing and making 
improvements to the translation. 

► Automated and increasingly sophisticated 
document retrieval from vast libraries of 
information, inside and outside the organiza- 
tion, will be possible. We will gain more and 
more worldwide access to information and it 
will be available in several forms iicluding 
text, graphics, pictures, video, and sound. 

► Hypertext systems— information databases 
that allow browsing, text searching, and the 
inter-linking of information in new ways. 

► Personal communicator— -a portable 
device through which people will be reach 
able from oik 1 number, no matter where they 
trawl. 

► Online, automated travel planning and tick- 
eting and hanking transactions. 

n Electronic data interchange (HDD— The 
direct exchange of electronic data from com- 
pany to company and database to database. 
EDI will grow in use and sophistication. 
Already, computers transmit invoices, orders, 
bills of lading, and other routine paperwork 
to other computers without human interven- 
tion. 

("htinpng l>UHitM*HM pruot>«M-M 

Every business is in the information busi- 
ness. Organizations that will prosper in the 
next century will be those fully information 
integrated. They will restructure themselves 
with that in mind. At the same time, pressure 
of competition, cost cutting, and other forces 
are influencing the restructuring of business- 
es. 

Downsizing and flattening, Fewer lay- 
ers of hierarchy mid reduced middle manage* 
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mont ranks are changing tht 1 flow of informa- 
tion inside businesses. Dosses will have 
greater spans of authority and, hy implica- 
tion, secretaries will work with n greater 
span of people. 

New relationships among organiza- 
tions. Nontradttional businesses will become 
common in the next decade. They will make 
efficient business communication even more 
critical. The changes include joint ventures 
and alliances, either temporary or permanent; 
outsourcing; and mergers and acquisitions. 
Spinning off parts of companies is common 
as well. These trends increase the complexi- 
ty of business communication and raise the 
stakes for efficient information management. 

New arrangements with workers. The 
traditional employer/employee relationship 
will change for workers as new arrangements 
evolve. Work at home may become increas- 
ingly possible for secretaries as technologies 
arrive that make where you do your work 
less important. The boss may be at home or 
on the road as well. Technologies at play will 
include call forwarding; video conferencing; 
electronic preparation, storage, and transfer 
of documents; fax; universality of overnight 
delivery services; and technology to jointly 
edit documents with people in scattered locu- 
tions. 

Businesses will use more short-term work- 
ers. Permanent employees will be valuable for 
their memory and experience, and for formal- 
ly and informally training temporary workers. 

Competition. Competitive pressures are 
alreatly forcing businesses to reduce spending 
and struggle to raise productivity and cut 
costs. 

Globalization of the world of busi- 
ness) economy, and society. With more 
international contacts, some secretaries will 
become diplomats, linguist.', and students of 
culture. 

Quality, Reliability > and Service 
(QMS). Central to business competitiveness 
today and over the next decade are quality, 
reliability, and service. This is most easily 
seen in manufacturing, but its importance is 
equal in the service sector of the economy. 
The C^HS challenge includes every business. 

Implications for H«'« 4 r«*| arii*N 

Organizations are restructuring them- 
selves to integrate new technologies and new 
work relationships and practices. A key 



aspect of this is the integration of informa- 
tion into every aspect of a business. Those 
changes make information central to the 
future of secretaries, i'eople who manage 
information have a vital role, and even a pow- 
er base, in the organisation of the future, 

Secretaries have an opportunity to be at 
the center of the information flow in busi- 
ness. Armed with organizational and admin- 
istrative* skills, and the tools of information 
technology, they can become the organiza- 
tion's experts in how to access, file, store, 
process, and send every type of information. 

This is the traditional role of the profes- 
sional secretary, enhanced and expanded by 
computers and other information technolo- 
gies. Secretaries need to think about the 
changing structure of the organization sys- 
tematically to find how it will affect their 
work. 

KMHi'iitiul* of* th<» ih'w roh* 

The work secretaries have done historical- 
ly will be broken into its parts and resorted. 
For example, telephone answering and mes- 
sage taking are being taken over by voire 
mail. Organizations will continue to give 
some work to centralized typing services. 
Secretaries will retain the tasks of document 
formatting, editing, and related graphic 
design. 

Some secretaries will work closely with 
one boss. Others will work alongside a team 
of other professionals. There is great synergy 
in melding the organizational skills and 
knowledge of a secretary with whatever 
skills other professionals bring to bear in 
their work. The team concept will continue 
to be valid. 

Information management is essential to 
today s businesses and will grow in impor- 
tance over the next 10 years. Secretaries can 
command that How, ensuring that the right 
people get the right information. They can 
take on the task of em uring that information 
is in the correct formal, electronic or other- 
wise, and that it is routed to the right places, 

INimv Hkilln in il<*inuml 

Secretaries in 2002 will need a wide range 
of skills. It is likely that they will be even 
more valued than they are today, and com- 
pensated for it, if they redefine their role. 

Computer literacy. This skill goes beyond 
the use of PCs for word processing, spread- 



What Do Yoir 
Lik£.Besl 
About B£iJK) 
A SecrS^rv? 



"Hike the challmgi. 
I like being a pert of 
tht management 
team. I'm in the engl- 
naarlng department, 
where wa datlgn tha 
product wa make and 
I Ilka being Involved 
In the first steps of the 
product's (develop- 
ment)." 

— Sandw Martin CPS, 
senior engineering 
department secretary, 
Alcon Surgical, 
Huntington, West 
Virginia 



"1 like the variety of 
duties — you don't gat 
borad from doing tha 
same thing over end 
over again." 

— Doris McCuUar, 
secretary to the con- 
trotUr, Delta 
International 
Ma<:hincry Corp., 
Tupelo, Mississippi 



"The bast thing about 
being a secretary is 
thet It allows me to be 
Involved at the deci- 
sion-miking level- 
where the action It." 

— Veronica Stoute 
CAM/CPS, executive 
assistant. Committee 
on Community, Hace 
and Ethnic Relations, 
City of North York, 
Ontario, Canada 
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s, 



r tudy in 
new subject 
areas will help 
prepare sec- 
retaries for 
the workplace 
of the future. 



sheets, and so forth. It includes sophisticated 
graphics skills, desktop publishing, online 
data and document retrieval, electronic mail, 
and understanding of computer networks. 

For some secretaries, computer literacy 
will require becoming adept at installation 
and customization of software or hardware 
tinkering and repair. For many more, it will 
mean acquiring an understanding of comput- 
er operating systems and sophisticated macro 
creation. The secretary has the opportunity to 
be a technological nerd, a virus policeman, or 
data rescuer. 

Ability to organize. The mainstay of the 
secretary's arsenal of skills, this will remain 
central to their work in 2002. 

Teaching and training the staff on how to 
use new technologies and software. 

Video and teleconferencing knowledge — 
especially in setting up communications and 
overseeing the technical arrangements 
involved. Graphic arts skills — especially 
those associated with desktop publishing and 
also for interactive software and video. 

English and other language skills — to 
continue the secretary's traditional work of 
editing and improving text. More people in 
organizations will be creating documents and 
may need help in polishing them. 



Training for the future 

Study in new subject areas will help pre- 
pare secretaries for the workplace of the 
future. The preparation can be formal or 
informal. Useful courses of study for secre- 
tarial students and possibilities for continuing 
education for the working secretary include: 

► Computer use, including the principles of 
computing, programming, and even repair. 

► Art and graphic design, especially to 
enhance skills in desktop publishing and 
graphic presentations. 

► Video and video editing. 

► English writing and editing, for improving 
written communications in the organization. 

► Foreign languages, for those working with 
overseas counterparts, foreign visitors, and 
people from different ethnic backgrounds. 

► Business accounting and bookkeeping. As 
much of these tasks are computerized, the 
secretary can become the human interface 
between the staff and bookkeeping func- 
tions. 

► Library science. With the burgeoning use 
of electronic databases and other informa- 
tion sources, expertise in information access 
and knowledge of specific information 
sources will become increasingly important 

► Information systems science. Database 
creation and use is also part of the work of 
increasing numbers of organizations as 
everything is systematized, quantified, and 
digitized. 



Gearing up for a new role 

T\\: new roles looming on the horizon for 
secretaries may mean the profession will nev- 
er again be as clearly defined. Evidence of 
this trend includes the plethora of job titles 
from administrative assistant to office manag- 
er to clerk typist. 

Management of information is both the key 
role and opportunity. Information collection, 
analysis, management filing (electronic), and 
sophisticated retrieval can become the secre- 
tary's specialization. 

People skills, however, will remain a criti- 
cal strength of secretaries. Technology will 
not replace those skills, which will continue 
to enhance the efficiency of information flow. 

John B. Mahaffie is an associate with 
Coates & Jarratt, Inc., a firm in 
Washington, D.C, that specializes in futures 
research and policy analysis. 
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Before Your guesses are as good as anybody's! Don't worry about being "right" at this 

ReCLdlTia sta 8 e * J ust ^ et y° ur imagination go! If the ideas of "information technology" 

and "business practices" mean nothing to you, maybe looking up technology 
and practices in the dictionary will give you a hint. If what you find in the 
dictionary doesn't help much, use context to help you as you read — and 
consider getting a newer dictionary! 



Before Ck There are lots of ways to get on the same track as the author. One way is to 
Reading l00k more cIoseI y at ^ e arncIe > noting particularly the graphics and visuals: 

In this case, the picture on the first page shows a computer screen with a scary 
message for "computer illiterates." The paragraph in the margin of the next 
page is encouraging, suggesting that secretaries can "command the flow" of 
essential information. The next page personalizes the article with quotes from 
three different people. Do you respond to their sense of challenge, variety, and 
involvement? 



In addition to the encouraging picture and word' '^e last page offers 
information about the author of this article. Doe-, it urprise you to learn that 
he is not a secretary but a specialist in fuiures ) ea ch? 
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After Q 
Reading 



See if your sentences are similar to these. The words in parenthesis are major 
details which you may or may not have included. 



1. Technological changes: In ten years, almost every worker will have a PC 
which will use a variety of information technologies (such as networks, 
expert systems, on-line databases, desktop publishing, video, and many 
new technologies). 

2. Changing business practices: Businesses will restructure (to produce 
smaller, "flatter" companies which relate in non-traditional ways to other 
businesses and their own employees); competition in a global economy 
will make concern for QRS (quality, reliability, and service) a major 
challenge. 

3. Implications for secretaries: The changes in organizations include 
integration of information, so the role of the secretary — who is the center 
of the information flow — must be affected. 

4. Essentials of the new role: Whether working with one boss or with a 
team, secretaries will be in a position to manage the essential flow of 
information. 

5. New skills in demand: In the next ten years, a secretary will need 
advanced computer skills as well as abilities in organizing, training, video 
and graphic skills, and text editing (perhaps in more than one language). 

6. Training for the future: Training related to the above skills will be 
important, as well as in specialties (such as computer-based accounting, 
and library and information systems science). 

7. Gearing up for a new role: The job of secretary as an information manager 
is growing and expanding with technology, but the need for interpersonal 
skills will always remain. 

How did you do? Did you get main ideas? Did vou get at least some of the 
major details, such as those in parenthesis? If not, you may not be expecting 
enough of yourself! 

In a well-written article such as this, there is not a lot of filler which you can 
ignore, even if getting only main ideas was your purpose. For example, in the 
"New skills in demand" section, it's not enough to remember that "some new 
skills will be in demand." You'll need to hold yourself responsible for at least 
three of the four skills listed, in addition to the essential "advanced computer 
skills." 
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After Are y° u K°i n K craz y trying t0 find those four words? They're really there! 

RCCldtng Unprecedented is on page 1A-8 in the second paragraph: "These changes 

offer secretaries an unprecedented opportunity . . ." 

Synergy Ls on page 1A-10 in the section on "Essentials of the new role/' in 
the second paragraph: "There is great synergy in melding the 
organizational skills and knowledge of a secretary with whatever skills 
other professionals bring to their work." 

Burgeoning is on page 1A-11 in the "Training for the future" section 
under Library Science: "With the burgeoning use of electronic 
databases ..." 

Plethora is on page 1A-11 in the first paragraph of the "Gearing up for a 
new role" section: "Evidence of this trend includes the plethora of job 
titles ..." 

Since they're in an assigned article, it's likely that the instructor has seen these 
words and may use them in class. They're probably worth your time. 
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Communication: Visual and Verbal 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



"Communication: Visual and Verbal" is the second chapter in a textbook used 
in a course on desktop publishing. It would be assigned early in the course to 
introduce general concepts that would be explored in greater detail during the 
rest of the course. As is typical in introductions, new terminology is explained. 
In this chapter, the terminology will be both verbal (words) and visual 
(graphic information), so plan to give yourself enough time to absorb new 
information from both sources. 



Early in a course, before you've had an exam, you may not have a really clear 
idea about what your instructor emphasizes in a course. Thus, you will 
probably have to rely on the textbook's clues to what is important. In working 
with this chapter, you'll be using the study aids provided by the author and 
editor to guide and check your understanding. 



Busche, Don and Bern ice T. Glenn. Chapter 2: 

"Communication: Visual and Verbal." The Desktop 
Design Workbook . Englewood Cliffs, N|: 
Regents/ Prentice Hall, 1992: 21-36. 
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Before ffc * n mos t textbooks these days, the author tries to make the ideas as clear as 
Reddina possible by using a variety of study aids. Since this is a chapter on visual as 

well as verbal communication, you might expect to find particularly clear 
graphic clues indicating which ideas are important and what to remember. 

Look through the chapter to see what study aids are available, and — at the 
same time — to get an idea of what topics the authors included in Chapter 2, 
"Communication: Visual and Verbal." 

Put a check mark beside the features you find : 

□ Chapter objectives 

□ Pictures 

[U Charts 

□ Headings and subheadings 

□ Questions for reviewing the chapter's content 
Activities related to the chapter's content 

How does the chapter look to you? Attractive? Interesting? Easy? 
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Before G% Figuring out the visual clues is an important step in using textbook study aids. 
Rendina^ You'll need to look carefully at the chapter to see which headings are most 
" important and which introduce details and supporting ideas. 

The list below includes all the headings and subheadings in this chapter. 

Use the visual clues provided in the chapter to label the most important 
headings with a "1." 

Label headings with a "2" if they are of medium importance, as indicated 
by the graphics. 

The subheadings which seem to be details or subordinate concepts get 
a "3." 

Hint: Look at Hie chapter — don't try to do this from memory. There are only 
four headings which deserve a "1." 

1, 2, or 3? 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



The Way Tilings Look Is a Form of Communication 
Comparing Elements in Speech and in Print 
Comparisons Between Speech and Publication Elements 
Basic Requirements for Desktop Publishing Text 
Visual Communication 
Characteristics of Visual Messages 
Representation of Visual Elements 
Rules for Visual Communication 
Rules by Convention 

Rules Derived from Contexts and Settings 
Rules by How Our Minds Organize Information 
Design as a Skill 

How to Solve Problems with Design 
Define Your Audience and Its Environment 
Know the Purpose of Your Publication 
Know How You Want Your Audience to React 
Know the Image You Want to Project 
Design Aesthetics and Visual Communication 
Form and Content 

Continued on folloxoing page. 
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□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



Structure and Space 

Mood and Feeling 

Text and Visual Communication 

Legibility 

Readability 

Consistency 

Relevance 
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"BefOTC Ck Now that you've looked carefully at the headings and subheadings in the 
ReCLditlil^ chapter, try to predict where you'll find coverage of each one of the chapter 
" objectives. In this chapter the chapter objectives are listed at the first and 

expressed as outcomes: "When you finish this chapter you should be able to:" 

Hint: You are only "predicting" (guessing). You don't need to read the 
information yet, just write down which headings seem to relate to each of the 
objectives. 



1. The first objective is "Discuss how visual language can be used as a 

communication medium." Which of the headings and subheadings seem to 
be related to that objective? 



2. Which headings and subheadings seem to cover "Summarize the basic 
requirements for desktop publishing text"? 



Where will you find the information for "Describe how graphic design and 
aesthetics aid in the communication process"? (If you've been hoping this 
word "aesthetics" would disappear, you're sunk. Unknown words in 
headings have to be looked up before reading*. Do it now, if you don't feel 
confident of the definition.) 



4. List the headings which relate to "Define communication problems and 
discuss how visual communications can help solve these problems." 



5. Which parts of the chapter will provide the information necessary to 
"Identify basic visual communication principles and explain how they aid 
in the design of aesthetically pleasing publications"? 
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Before G% One final study aid deserves your attention before you start reading. Looking 
Rpudifia at rev ' ew questions before reading can really improve your understanding of 

" the author's ideas. In this textbook, they're called "Checking Your 

Understanding" and they're located on page 1B-26. 

Read through all ten questions carefully. Think about where you'll probably 
find the answers. If you need to, look at the outline of the chapter you made 
when you answered Before Reading 2. 



During 
Reading 



When you know what the author and editor think are the important concepts 
in this chapter and you have thought about your own attitudes and 
knowledge about the topic, you are prepared to read. 

Keep in mind the five objectives and the ten "Checking Your Understanding" 
questions as you read. Make a mental note each time you find an answer. 
Look back at the objectives and questions as frequently as you like to make 
sure you are getting useful information while you read. 

If you come across an unfamiliar term, mark it and then try to read to the end 
of the paragraph or section before interrupting your reading for a trip to the 
dictionary. If you have to look up the word in order to understand the section, 
go ahead and use the dictionary. Otherwise, plan to use the dictionary after 
reading, looking up all the words you marked at one time. 

You may want to break your reading into several sessions. Since there are four 
major sections in this chapter, you might plan to read only one or two sections 
at a time. At the end of each session, plan to make notes covering what you've 
read. 
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Your main task after reading is to "save'' the ideas you comprehended during 
reading so that you can review and reflect on the material. After you have 
finished reading and making notes on the final section of the chapter, take a 
few minutes to review all your notes in order to get the whole chapter back in 
mind. 

Another technique for saving your mental work is to write out answers to 
chapter objectives and review questions. Doing so also gives you one more 
opportunity to think about the material. If you discover questions you can't 
answer even after you do some re-reading, you know you have something 
important to ask your instructor! 

Answer the following questions that are based on the textbook's review 
questions. Respond to each question from memory first, then look back in the 
chapter to correct and add to your answer. 

1. Summarize the basic requirements of writing text for desktop publication. 
Include at least five of the ten listed requirements. 



After Q 
Reading 



2. List and define the four problem areas that must be addressed before 
beginning a publication design. 
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3. Explain the function of these aesthetic elements in visual communications: 
form, structure, space, and mood. 



4. Define and explain the differences between each element of the text/type 
communication quartet: readability, legibility, consistency, and relevance. 
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After 
Reading 



© 



Now'b the time to look up words which, though unfamiliar, didn't require you 
to stop reading and dive for the dictionary. 

Did you notice ephemeral on page 1B-13 and in Table 2.2 on page 1B-19? 
There is a definition in context, but you might want to know more! 

What other words do you need to look up? 



AftBr 4$) The first major exam in your desktop publishing course would probably 

ReCLdinO contain several items from this introduc tory chapter. Your assignment was 10 

get a "general introduction/' so you shouldn't worry about memorizing small 

details. 

To give you some idea of how effective your learning ha> been, the following 
test items have been developed. Look over any notes you made on the chapter 
and your answers to the review questions before peeking at the questions. 
When you feel you are well-prepared for a test, answer the questions on the 
following page. 
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Chapter 2: 
"Communication: Visual and Verbal" 
EXAM QUESTIONS 



Authors who write material for desktop publishing should 

A. write clearly, simply, and briefly, 

B. use concrete language, free from jargon and sex bias. 
C\ avoid the first person (I) in their writing. 

D. all of the above 

E. A and B only 

The ad which featured a jogger in Los Angeles and a businessman in 
a suit in New York 

A. showed awareness of audience and context. 

B. projected a bad image of Los Angeles. 

C was designed to inform readers about regional differences. 
D. was grave and serious in tone. 

Form, structure, space, and mood are 

A. important aspects of verbal communications. 

B. architectural elements relevant to design. 

C. of concern only to art critics or beauty consultants. 

D. elements of aesthetics in design. 

A publication printed so that the text is smeared and blurry 
presents the reader with problems in 

A. readability. 

B. legibility. 
C consistency. 
D. relevance. 
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Communication: Visual and Verbal 



Busche, Don and Bernice T. Glenn. 
Chapter 2: "Communication: Visual and Verbal." 

The Desktop Design Workbook . 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Regents/Prentice Hall, 1992: 21-36. 



Reprinted with permission 
from Regents/ Prentice Hall. 



For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 
Ms. Nancy Brussolo 
Regents /Prentice Hall 
113 Sylvan 
Englewood Cliffs, N] 07632 
Phone: (201) 592-2425 
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2. COMMUNICATION: 
VISUAL AND VERBAL 



When you finish this chapter 
you should be able to: 

m Discuss how visual language can be 
used as a communication medium. 

m Summarize the basic requirements 
for desktop publishing text. 

m Describe how graphic design and 
aesthetics aid in the communication 
process. 

m Define communication problems 
and discuss how visual communications 
can help solve these problems. 

m Identify basic visual communication 
principles and explain how they aid 
in the design of aesthetically pleasing 
publications. 




ESKTO!' PCli LUSH \SC IS A 

form of communica- 
tion, not only in the 
verbal content of its 
message, but also in 
the visual signals a mes- 
sage sends to the reader. 
Communication exists on 
many levels, and messages are 
sent in many forms. Animals communicate 
with howls, grunts, or birdsong. Humans 
read facial expressions and body language 
along with listening to words. People also 
communicate using messages in the form of 
pictures or images. Red and green lights, 
when used as traffic signals, are visual mes- 
sages that tell a driver when to stop and go 
on the road. Red and green signs in Decem- 
ber let us know that it's time to do Christ- 
mas shopping. Apart from color, messages 
can be sent through texture, size, or spatial 
arrangements (in a room, on a page, or in the 
outdoor environment). Visual messages are 
common in our everyday lives. 



THE WAY THINGS LOOK IS A 
FORM OF COMMUNICATION 

Speech is one of our most basic forms of com- 
munication. It is fluid and expressive. We 
punctuate our utterances by speaking soft or 
loudly and varying the pitch to make it higher 
or lower. Ending a sentence by going up in 
tone usually signifies a question. The mes- 
sage is made more emphatic when it is coupled 
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Figure 2.1: Examples of body language, facial 
expression, ond gesture (courtesy Sue Unvilie.) 



COMPARISONS BETW EEN SPEECH AND PUBLICATION ELEMENTS 
Verbal Format Elements 



The conversation opener 

Individual topics and events, with 
opening announcements for each 

Small talk - actual contents of each 
event 

Audible emphasis punctuating 
speech 

Gestures 

Silences 



Publication Format Elements 



Title 

Stories and individual sections of a 
publication 

' Contents of a story or article 



Subheadings used as visual 
punctuation 

Graphical images 

White space such as margins and 
paragraph space markers 



Table 2.1 



with a visual gesture such as raising the eye- 
brows. The sound and expression of spoken 
exchange coupled with bodily accents is part 
of what we respond to when we talk to each 
other, as illustrated in Figure 2.1. 

Speech is ephemeral. The sounds of the 
spoken word disappear unless they are re- 
corded. According to Marshall McLuhan 1 , 
before printing became widespread, the com- 
munication of a message was based on word 
inflection, using audible sound cadences for 
meaning. As printed communication be- 
came more widespread, the order of words 
in a visually presented text message re- 
placed sound as a communicant. Grammar 
and rules for the written word replaced the 
rhetoric used in a vocal expression. The writ- 
ten word can be thought of as a kind of frozen 
speech, a permanent record when compared to 
verbal dialogue. 

Apart from the messages in text as writ- 
ten language, the printed word can use visual 
messages to express moods and feelings. 
This chapter will introduce you to ways in 
which sounds, gestures, and the body lan- 
guage of human communication can be rep- 
resented in the printed pages you produce. 

COMPARING ELEMENTS 
IN SPEECH AND IN PRINT 
Elements in a publication are similar to 
those used in verbal communication, as seen 
summarized in Table 2.1. When people start 
a new topic of conversation, they usually use 
some opening phrase to introduce it. In text, 
the title functions similarly. Conversation 
may consist of many different topics and 
events, with opening announcements for 
each. This equates to the individual stories 
and sections of a publication. After a topic is 
introduced, the conversation that follows 
consists of small talk, equivalent, to the ac- 
tual contents of a story or article. Vocal em- 
phasis punctuatinga conversation is like the 
use of headings, while the use of gestures 
corresponds to graphica, images - their size, 
color, and texture. Silences in verbal com- 
mutation are similar to the white spaces 
on a printed page. 
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COMPARISONS BETWEEN SPEECH 
AND PUBLICATION ELEMENTS 

Imbedded in any publication are many dif- 
ferent kinds of messages. The text contain- 
ing the content of the written message is the 
most obvious. All publications also embody 
subliminal messages that are expressed visu- 
ally. Non -textual messages in a publication are 
called its visual language. 

Examples of visual language used in com- 
munication are illustrated in Figure 2.2. The 
typeface you use; the way you arrange the 
text on the page; the number, size, and kind 
of illustrations you use; and the quality, 
color, and size of paper all work together to 
form a setting. This setting acts as a visual 
frame for the messages in your publication, 
and becomes part of the total message to be 
received by your reader audience. 

To learn more about how to translate 
speech elements into those used in publica- 
tions, read Chapter 3, Document Structure: 
Organizing Your Publication. It discusses 
the parts of a publication and shows you how 
to work with them as a desktop designer. 



BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR 
DESKTOP PUBLISHING TEXT 

This book is not intended to cover the writ- 
ing aspect of desktop publishing. However, 
the checklist illustrated in Figure 2.3 sum- 
marizes some of the basic requirements for 
an author to follow when producing desktop 
publishing text. If you need more help when 
writing material for your publications, con- 
sult your local library. 

When you are preparing to design a book- 
let, newsletter, or report, keep the following 
in mind: 



Only part of the message carried by 
your publication is expressed through 
the printed words. Another part of the 
message is sent through t/ie 
appearance of your publication. 



Powerful 

Professional 

Jazzy 

Playful 

Distinguished 



Figure 2.2 



Figure 2.3 



✓ CHECKLIST FOR TEXT: 

The text: 

□ Is written clearly, simply, and as 
briefly as possible. 

□ Contains short, concise sentences. 

□ Uses concrete language and avoids 
abstractions. 

□ Sounds as if I am speaking. 

□ Is free of jargon, 

□ Is logically presented; each sentence 
and paragraph flow meaningfully to 
the next 

□ Is consistent 

□ Uses active verb forms. 

□ Avoids sex bias language. 

□ Has been proofread, edited, and 
rewritten so as to present the 
message I wish to convey. 
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figure 2.4: The 
transportation network is 
on example of how we 
use our visual sense in 
dolly life. 




Communication through appearance is called 
visual communication. 



VISUAL COMMUNICATION 

Studies have shown that as much as 80 per 
cent of what we perceive in the world around 
us is through our visual sense. Unconsciously, 
our visual sense guides us to "read" more 
than the words on a page (see Figure 2.4.) 



We read not just words and their 
meaning, but also how the words are 
arranged, where they are placed, and 
what they look like. 




figure 2.5: The visual 
language that is inherent 
in the design of the cover 
of a book may or may 
not reflect the message 
within its interior. 




Receivers of messages classify them based 
on what they see. Supposedly, you can't 
judge a book by its cover, but the person who 
pulls a book off a shelf and opens it is re- 
sponding to a message that the publisher 
makes about the content of the book (see 
Figure 2.5.) 

Visual language can send a reader mes- 
sages that help organize and clarify the text. 
It acts as an aide to better understanding by 
reflecting the information structure of the 
text. Messages contained in the text of a pub- 



Text 



Visual 
Elements 



4* 
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lication can be changed based on the way the 
reader perceives those messages visually. 
Visual communications reflect the mood of the 
text message, whether it is serious or hu- 
morous, elegant or unpolished. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 
VISUAL MESSAGES 

So far we have discussed visual language in 
comparison to speech. Visual messages have 
other characteristics that contribute to their 
impact. Figure 2.6 illustrates the composite 
nature of communication. It shows the pub- 
lication as a composite message, sent by the 
publication designer and editor, to be re- 
ceived by the reader audience. The medium 
that carries the communication is print. The 
message itself is made up of its text mes- 
sages and its visual elements set within the 
context of the publication. 

REPRESENTATION OF 
VISUAL ELEMENTS 

Visual elements can be very realistic, as 
in the letters of the alphabet or in photo- 
graphs. They can also be very abstract, and 
presented in symbolic form. Look at the pho- 
tograph shown in Figure 2.7. Realistically it 
shows a spider in its web. Imbedded in the 
image are other messages — for example, 
the concept of evil and intrigue. These mes- 
sages are "coded**— they are set in a visual 





Rgure 2.6: The visual presentation in a publication 
sends messages along with those sent by the words that 
compose its text 
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figure 2.8: Two 
versions of an 
odvertisement for 
Purina H/Pro - the 
ad at the lop was 
used for c Los 
Angeles audience t 
while the one 
below was oimed 
ot New Yorkers. 
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shorthand that the mind interprets. Some 
codes are very personal, but many are uni- 
versal. These are the ones that graphic de- 
signers rely on, according to Paul Rand. "The 
symbol is . . . the common language between 
[designer] and spectator , . .The graphic 
designer's task is to find the essential mean- 
ing in the material and then to abstract and 
symbolize" 2 

RULES FOR VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Rules for visual communication exist by 
convention, by their context or environ- 
mental setting, and by how our minds or- 
ganize information, 

RULES BY CONVENTION 
We define some visual arrangements by our 
cultural expectations, such as reading from 
left to right in European languages, and 
right to left in Semitic ones. Arabic numer- 
als and mathematical symbols, too, are sym- 
bols that are agreed to conventionally. They 
usually do not convey information about 
their numerical value symbolically in their 
shape. In design, it is important to pay at- 
tention to the way people expect certain 
kinds of messages to be sent. Otherwise you 
will not be understood. 

RULES DERIVED FROM 
CONTEXTS AND SETTINGS 
The environmental setting and the medium 
that is used to carry the message affect how 
it will be received by its audience. A reader 
has different visual expectations when read- 
ing a report in the office than in reading a 
play program designed by school-age chil- 
dren for their parents. Advertising agencies 
take advantage of this fact when designing 
advertisements for people living in different 
parts of the country. (See Figure 2.8.) 

RULES BY HOWOURMINDS 
ORGANIZE INFORMATION 
The mind organizes the information it re- 
ceives into mental formats that are quickly 
processedand acted on. Cognitive psycholo- 
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gists have defined some of the formats that 
designers have used intuitively when orga- 
nizing page layouts. See Chapter 4, Design* 
mg Form With Content, for a discussion on 
cognitive* research and graphic design. 

When you learn how to use visual commu- 
nication in your publications, it will be easier 
for you to design a document that transmits 
your messages clearly and explicitly. Visual 
communication, appropriately used, will 
help you to communicate with your in- 
tended audience more specifically and with 
greater power. 



DESICN AS A SKILL 

Publication design is an ability that can be 
learned. It is a sophisticated skill, but one 
which you can develop through practice, like 
playing the piano or learning how to become 
a better swimmer. Not everyone will be an 
Olympic champion in the area of graphic de- 
sign, but you can learn to improve your de- 
signs through repeated effort and practice. 

\/ Gel as much information as you can 
about the project. Find out why it 
needs to be done in the first place. Get 
the budget and schedules, if possible. 
Ascertain the scope of the project — 
large or small. Read Chapter 16, 
Publication Planning, Budgeting, and 
Scheduling, for help in this area. 

\/ Study the nature of the design 

problem, now that you have the basic 
information. 

\/ Develop several possible solutions in 
rough form. 

*/ Review and criticize your solution 
possibilities. 

\/ Rework your solutions. Repeat steps 4 
and f> until you (and your clients) are 
satisfied. 

>/ Create the final design. 



HOW TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 
WITH DESICN 

The first step when designing a publication 
is to learn what the problems are and solve 
them. It will set the direction that guides 
your graphic design. 

You will need to know who your audience 
is, what you want to say to them, and how 
you want to frame the message. For example, 
you may want to present statistics for a fi- 
nancial report so that it is received clearly 
and without bias. When designing a restau- 
rant menu, you might want to indicate a 
feeling of elegance about the restaurant's 
atmosphere, along with information about 
the food and prices. A newsletter to company 
employees may need a light touch, as com- 
pared to a more serious newsletter sent to 
stockholders of the same company. A term 
paper and a business report both need to 
show the reader that the information is pre- 
sented effectively and explicitly. 

Unless you define the problems your 
design is meant to solve and use a 
design that fits those needs, the 
publication will not communicate your 
message or serve its purpose— no 
matter how attractive its design is, 

>/ Define your audience, 

\/ Know the purpose of your publication, 

s/ Know how you want your audience 
to react. 

>/ Know tl)e image you wish to project. 



Use the checklist in Figure 2.9 on the follow- 
ing page to help you define your communica- 
tion problems so that you can use visual 
communications as a way of solving the 
problems. Consciously define the audience, 
and what your document requires to reach 
them. Define your content message as well, 
in relation to how you want it to be received. 
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DEFINE YOUR AUDIENCE 
AND IT$ ENVIRONMENT 

Publishing can be defined as the act of using 
written or printed words to make something 
public or known, that was previously un- 
known. This definition implies that the publish- 
ing process involves the transfer of knowledge 
from a sender to an audience. The audience 
for the printed message can vary in size from 
one person to a hundred or even several 
thousand, The audience may be a boss, a co- 
worker, an employee, a prospective cus- 
tomer or client, a professor, a friend. 

The way the audience will receive the in- 
formation you are sending in your publication 
depends on the form in which the published 
message is presented — its look. But don't 
assume that your intended audience will ac- 
tually read your printed message. 



You do not have a reader until you 
have Involved that person in your 
message. Defining or identifying your 
audience helps you choose the 
techniques that engage readers. 



Figure 2.9: A full-sized version of the Publication Audience Analysis Checklist 
con be found in the Workshop/Forms Appendix. 



SPEECH AND PUBLICATION MESSAGE FORMATS 



Speech Context 

(ephemeral and fleeting) 



Publication Context 

(Frozen and specific) 



Topic of conversation 

Mood or key of the conversation 

Participants in a conversation 

Message form: spoken 

Conversation is two-way most of the 
time. Rules for interaction depend 
on the participants and the time 
allotted: client, boss, child. 



Function or purpose of publication 

Mood or key of the pages 

Audience fordesktop publishing 

Message form: written 

Audience to whom message is 
directed is specific but is one-way 
only. 



Table 2.2 



A good speaker always considers the audi- 
ence to whom the message is directed. Don't 
you speak differently to a child than to a 
grownup? Words said in anger have a differ- 
ent tone than those expressing love. A re- 
quest for a raise sounds different than a 
discussion of where to go for dinner, Most of 
us have learned to change or vary our spo- 
ken communication depending on circum- 
stances, on who we are talking to, and what 
the subject matter is. We have learned to 
"read the audience." If the listener does not 
appear to understand, we repeat the mes- 
sage, speak more slowly, or rephrase the in- 
formation. Sometimes we use gestures to 
make the message even more clear. (See 
Table 2.2.) 

The printed word can also be modulated 
and changed in its presentation to depend on 
who you are reaching, the mood you wish to 
convey, and howyou would like the reader to 
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react. It is important to understand that the 
extent and manner in which your audience be- 
comes involved is directly connected to the 
form in which your message is sent. 

KNOWTHE PURPOSE 
OF YOUR PUBLICATION 

Desktop publishing is used to produce a va- 
riety of different publications. These docu- 
ments fall into one or more of the categories 
illustrated in Figure 2.10. Identifying the 
category to which your document belongs 
can help you develop the right approach for 
its purpose. 

KNOW HOW YOU WANT 
YOU RAUDIENCETOR E ACT 

The printed word is a one-way communica- 
tion. When your printed message is being 
read, you usually are not present to watch 
and listen to your reader, filling in with 
speech when the printed message has not ex- 
pressed your intentions clearly. The printed 
message needs to communicate to your audi- 
ence directly as to how you want them to re- 
act while they are looking at and reading the 
text. 

One of the most important design objec- 
tives is knowing what, action you want your 
reader to take. Among the more common re- 
actions promoted by business publications 
are: to buy (or sell); to feel good about a com- 
pany, product, or service; to define and con- 
vey information or data; to change an attitude; 
to agree (or disagree) with a philosophy; and 
to support a point of view. 

KNOWTHE IMAGE YOU 
WANT TO PROJECT 

A third important design objective is know- 
ing what image you would like your publica- 
tion to project. The arrangement of elements 
on the page and the design elements you se- 
lect must fit your purpose and audience. 



Figure 2. W: Categories of business documents. 



CATECORIES OF BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 



When you can identify the category to which your 
publication belongs, it will help you to make better design 
decisions. A publication may be classified in more than 
one category, depending un how it will be used. 



A Publication Can., 
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Label 
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..provide data 
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Application 
Documentation 

sheet 
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If you are preparing the annual reportfor 
a Fortune 500 company, your text should be 
informative and authoritative and your de- 
sign should project a feeling of prosperity, If, 
on the other hand, you are designing a busi- 
ness plan, the mood would be bold, energetic, 
and confident. 

Before you begin to design your 
publication, fist the impressions you 
want to make. 



DESIGN AESTHETICS AND 
VISUAL COMMUNICATION 

Visual communication seems to have mys- 
terious qualities to those who have had little 
exposure to page layout and design. It can 
take several years to master the nuances of 



visual communications, but you can begin to 
design aesthetically pleasing publications 
that reinforce your message if you apply the 
basic principles reviewed in this book. 

FORM AND CONTENT 

The well-designed document or publication 
is easy to read, although the reader is not 
conscious of it. It just looks inviting. The 
messages it transmits are communicated to 
the reader clearly and unambiguously. Vi- 
sual and verbal elements do not conflict with 
each ulhei. If the text is *» torious one, the 
publication looks serious. Each element within 
the text visually echoes the conten t of the 
written word. Important headings are large; 
less important elements look less important 
because they are smaller or lighter in tone. 
In design language this is known a* form 
echoing content. 

Form and content use two different chan- 
nels for communication: visual and written 



Figure 2.11: (right) The differences be- 
tween on upscale restaurant and o fast 
food place are reflected not only in their 
pricing, but in the visual design of their 
menus. 

Figure 2. 12: (far right) Levels ofintpor- 
tonce in text are reflected by the sue and 
boldness of the type that is used. 
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Important 

Change of text to regular body 
copy is accompanied by a visual 
change indicating a difference in 
the importance of the message. 

Less Important 

Change of text to regular body 
copy is accompanied by a visual 
change indicating a difference in 
the importance of the message. 
Change of text to regular body 
copy is accompanied by a visual 
change indicating a difference in 
the importance of the message the 
importance of the message. 
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language. The visual appearance of the text 
— how it looks and how it is arranged on a 
page — is called form. The written word of a 
publication, the text, is called content. As de- 
scribed earlier, form contains visual mes- 
sages that can enhance or conflict with the 
content. When a message is communicated so 
that form and content echo each other, the 
reader finds the message easier to understand 
and to remember. Figure 2.11 illustrates how 
changes in visual presentation reflects differ- 
ences in messages portrayed in printed pieces. 
Chapter 4 discusses this concept in greater 
detail. 



STRUCTURE AN P SPACE 

Other aspects of form and content deal with 
structural and spatial arrangements. Breaks 
in the text are reflected by visual breaks on 
the page. As shown in Figure 2.12, important 
elements are made visually more important, 
bigger or bolder than the accompanying text. 



A change of text category is accompanied by 
a visual change in structure. For example, 
notice that there is a distinct difference be- 
tween the chapter headings, paragraph head- 
ings, and subheading used in this text. In 
this way, a reader is able to follow, with vi- 
sual cues r the intent and arrangement of the 
text or written message. 



A publication whose visual presentation 
is not coordinated with its text is the 
equivalent of wearing a sneaker on one 
foot and a dress shoe on the other. 



Another support for good visual communica- 
tion is through the use of a regular and repeated 
arrangement of text and illustrations that the 
reader unconsciously follows (see Figure 
2.1 3.) The page layout follows an underlying 
skeleton, paragraph to paragraph and page 
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Figure 2, 13: A regular arrangement of 
text and illustrations. 
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Figure 2.M: Comparison 
of publications for 
different audiences: (lop) 
a book for teen-aged g/r/s, 
(center, courtesy KCRW) 
o radio station newsletter, 
ond (bottom) on annual 
report. 
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to page. Chapter 7, Grids: Working With Struc- 
ture and Space, covers this aspect of design. 

MOOP ANP FEELING 

In a well-designed document or publication, 
the mood and tone that the text communicates 
is replicated visually. When the message is a 
serious one, type and text arrangements 
also look serious. An annual report that 
looked like a new-wave graphic or an MTV 
music presentation would convey an am- 
biguous message — one of frivolity conflict- 
ing with a serious statement. A publication 
for teenagers, on the other hand, would be 
inappropriately designed if it looked like a 
corporate financial report (see Figure 2.1 4.) 

TEXT AND VISUAL 
COMMUNICATION 

When designing a publication for good com- 
munication you must also think about how 
well the material on the page can be read. 
Consideration must be given to four ele- 
ments: legibility, readability, consistency, 
and relevance. 

LEGIBILITY 

Legibility is the extent to which the print is 
large enough and sufficiently well-formed to 
actually be read. Overinked, filled-in letters 
or smeared print are examples of text that is 
hard to read because it is not legible. 

Print for beginning readers and the eld- 
erly, even when it is clean, is not actually 
legible unless it is larger than average. 

READABILITY 

Readability is a gauge of the amount of ef- 
fort needed to read a document. Readability 
differs from legibility in that legibility is 
concerned with the elm ity of the text; readabil- 
ity is concerned with the ease or difficulty in 
reading the type face design, size, and place- 
ment. Convention also affects what people 
think is readable. In the fourteenth century, 
the German black letter printing was easily 
read, but it is considered almost unreadable 
today (see Figure 2.15.) 
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CONSISTENCY 

It is easier to read a publication when its 
page design is consistent. Consistency de- 
mands that any page elements used in the 
same way throughout a publication should 
always look the same and have the same loca- 
tions and relationships to each other, page 
after page. For example, a main head should 
always lx« sot using the same type face and size 
throughout a story. Likewise, the body text in 



that story should have the same width through- 
out, unless there is an illustration. 



Inconsistent page design is confusing to 
tiie reader, A publication t/ioc is 
confusing to the reader is a poorly 
designed publication 
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figure 2. 15: A copy of a poge from the 
modem Washburn College Bible 
designed by Brodbury Thompson as 
compored to a copy of the some text 
designed by Gutenberg, 
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2. COMMUNICATION: VISUAL AND VER BAL 



RELEVANCE 

Relevance, the fourth member of the text 
type quartet, is concerned with visual em- 
phasis. The importance of a text or graphic 
element is indicated by the size, type style, 
and the space it takes up. Its level of impor- 
tance should be equal to its visual and spatial 
emphasis on the printed page. Newspaper 
headlines, for example, are larger and blacker 
than the rest of the text on the page to call 
attention to important news events. Maga- 
zines use headings that are large enough to 
stand out from the advertisements on the 
page to show the beginning of a story (see 
Figure 2.1 6.) For a more detailed discussion of 
legibility, readability, consistency, and rele- 
vance, see Chapter 6, Type Aesthetics. 



The major elements that make up text in 
a document are covered in the next chapter. 
Publication elements require design using 
visual and spatial emphasis that is appropri- 
ate to the text reference and to the audience 
that you are reaching. These elements are 
similar to those used in speech, as shown in 
Table 2.2. 



1 McLuhan, M (1960), The Effect of the 
Printed Book on Language in the 16th 
Century," in Explorations in Communication. 
McLuhan, M. and Carpenter, E.. (eds), MA, 
Beacon Press, 1960. 

2 Rand, P. (1970) Thoughts on Design. London, 
Studio Vista, 1970. 



Figure 2. 16: Typographic 
emphasis is shown by 
sizes oflype ondits 
placement 
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PART ONE: INTRODUCTION TO DESIGN 



CHECKING YOUR 
UNDERSTANDING 

1. Give three examples of how visual 
language is used in our daily lives. 

2. Briefly explain how the content of a 
publication may be changed based on the 
way the reader visually perceives the 
message. 

3. Give five of the basic requirements for 
writing desktop publishing text. 

4. List the four problem areas that must 
be addressed before you can begin a 
publication design. 

5. Contrast how a speaker and a desktop 
publishing designer considers the 
audience to which the message is 
addressed. 

6. List ten different publications currently 
available at your local library orschool and 
then classify each of the publications 
according to purposes shown in Figure 2.9. 

7. Explain the difference between the 
form and the content of a publication. 

8. Give two examples of how this text 
uses structural and spatial arrangement as 
a design element. 

9. Explain how mood and feeling of a 
publication's text can be replicated visually. 

10. Explain the differences between each 
element of the text/type communication 
quartet; readability, legibility, consistency, 
and relevance. 



BUILDING YOUR DESKTOP 
PUBLISHING DESIGN SKILLS 

1. Collect samples of five different 
publication designs (brochure, magazine 
advertisement, flyer, form, newsletter, and 
so on) that illustrate good use ofthe basic 
principles of design discussed in this 
chapter, and five different samples that 
illustrate poor use of basic design 
principles. Prepare a cover sheet for each 
of your publications using a copy of the 
Publication Cover Sheet, Figure 2.17 in the 
Workbook/Forms Appendix. 



PUBLICATION COVm SHUT 
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Figure 2.17: Reduced copy of 
Publication Cover Sheet 
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2. COMMUNICATION: VISUAL AND VERBAL 



2. Collect a minimum of four different 
publications (i.f., brochures, stationery, 
business cards, newsletters, and so on) for 
an organization or firm with which you are 
familiar. The organization may be a school 
club, an academic department within your 
school or college, a professional organiza- 
tion to which you belong, or the company 
for which you, a friend, or relative works. 

Prepare a one- or two-page report that 
answers the following questions about the 
organization or company. Include your 
samples with your written report. 

a) What is/are the primary product(s) 
or service(s) provided by the organiza- 
tion or firm? 

b) Explain how this organization or 
firm differs from others that provide 
the same products or services. 

c) List three adjectives that can be 
used to describe the audience to which 
your samples are directed. 

d) List three adjectives that best de- 
scribe the image the organization or 
firm image conveys in your samples. 

e) Describe any identifying logo, 
motto, or slogan, and explain the im- 
age that is conveyed. 

3. Prepare the text for an unsolicited 
letter of application that you can use to 
obtain a position in a field of your choice. 

a) Before starting to write, take the 
time to answer the following: 

• Who is my audience? 

• How do I want my target 
audience to react? 

• What image do I want to project? 

b) After writing your text, check it 
over using the following criteria: 

• Evaluate your writing style 
using the check list for text on 
page 23 as a guide. 



• Proofread your text carefully for 
spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, and sentence structure. 

c) Edit your first draft if necessary, 
and prepare a final copy. Include an 
introductory paragraph to the text 
that describes the target audience, 
the image you wish to project, and 
any other information that will help 
the reader evaluate the effectiveness 
of your message. 



DESKTOP DESIGN WORKSHOP 

The purpose of this section is to provide 
you with opportunities to develop and/or 
improve your desktop publishing design 
skills. The worksheet pages have been 
placed at the back of the book, and are 
designed so they can be removed and you 
can write, draw, or place your responses 
directly onto the pages. 

WORKSHEETS 

Study the two sample desktop publishing 
publications. Review their accompanying 
"makeovers" along with the description of 
the firm using each publication. Working 
with the design principles presented in this 
chapter, and the description accompanying 
each publication, indicate why the changes 
reflected in the "makeovers" wore made. 
Give suggestions for further improvement, if 
appropriate. 
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Communication: Visual and Verbal 




The editors have included all of the listed itemb and more. If you like the way 
this chapter looks, reading it may be easier. 

If you had a negative reaction to the various study aids or illustrations and 
graphics, reading the chapter may be more difficult. 

Think for a minute about your negative reaction. Doeb it relate to this chapter 
or to something in your background? Can you decide to give the chapter the 
benefit of the doubt — at least until you've read it? If not, you'll just have to 
read a chapter to which you've taken an instant dislike. Good luck! 



Before Q 
Reading 
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Before Q 
Reading 



To make these answers more "visual," the topics have been indented to show 
their relative importance, according to the graphic clues: 



m 
a 



a 
m 
a 



CD 

a 



a 

a 
a 



a 
a 

3 



a 
a 



The Way Tilings Look Is a Form of Communication 
Comparing Elements in Speech and in Print 
Comparisons Between Speech and Publication Elements 
Basic Requirements for Desktop Publishing Text 
Visual Communication 

Characteristics of Visual Messages 

Representation of Visual Elements 
Rules for Visual Communication 
Rules by Convention 

Rules Derived from Contexts and Settings 

Rules by How Our Minds Organize Information 
Design as a Skill 

How to Solve Problems with Design 
Define Your Audience and Its Environment 
Know the Purpose of Your Publication 
Know How You Want Your Audience to React 
Know the Image You Want to Project 
Design Aesthetics and Visual Communication 
Form and Content 
Structure and Space 
Mood and Feeling 
Text and Visual Communication 

Legibility 

Readability 

Consistency 

Relevance 



By figuring out the graphic clues, you have provided yourself with an outline 
of the chapter, showing which topics are main ideas and which topics support 
those main ideas. 

Continued on following page 
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The author's pattern seems to be to use a bold line above the four main parts 
of the chapter, with the topics of medium importance identified by capitalized 
bold type, and the supporting ideas in plain capitals. 

Did any of these relationships surprise you? In the first section, having a "3" 
before a "2" seemed odd to me. Perhaps it's something for us to pay particular 
attention to when reading the author's information. 
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Compare your responses with these: 



1. The first objective is "Discuss how visual language can be used as a 
communication medium." Which of the headings and subheadings seem to 
be related to that objective? 

// may be just the first section "The Way Things Look is a Form of 
Communication." Or it may be the entire second section on "Visual 
Communication/' but my guess (and hope) is tftat it's the shorter, first section! 

2. Which headings and subheadings seem to cover "Summarize the basic 
requirements for desktop publishing text"? 

This one looks really easy! There's not only the heading "Basic Requirements for 
Desktop Publishing Text," but there's also the Checklist for Text labeled 
Figure 2.3. 

3. Where will you find the information for "Describe how graphic design and 
aesthetics aid in the communication process"? 

Does this include both the third major heading "Design as a Skill" and the fourth 
one "Design Aesthetics and Visual Communication"? Maybe, if I'm lucky, it's 
only one of these. 

According to my dictionary, aesthetics has to do with taste and beauty. Maybe 
111 understand it better after reading that section! 

4. List the headings which relate to "Define communication problems and 
discuss how visual communications can help solve these problems." 

Hmm. I can't see anything labeled "communication problems." I do see the section 
under the third main part which talks about "How to Solve Problems with 
Design." Maybe that's what I'm looking for. But when / read, I'll have to 
remember to look for stuff about communications problems. 



5. Which parts of the chapter will provide the information necessary to 

"Identify basic visual communication principles and explain how they aid 
in the design of aesthetically pleasing publications"? 

Yuk! Do these guys want me to pull together information from the part in section 
two on "Rules for Visual Communication" with the fourth section on "Design 
Aesthetics and Visual Communication"? Or will I luck out and find everything I 
need in that last part of the fourth section, "Text and Visual Communication"? / 
hate it when they skip around! 
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After Q 
Reading 



Compare your responses with these: 



1. Summarize the basic requirements for writing text for desktop publication. 
Include at least five of the ten listed requirements. 



Text which is going to be desktop published must meet requirements that are 
basically the same as for any good piece of writing: text should be clear, brief and 
personal using active verbs and as little jargon as possible. 

After looking back at Figure 2.3, I'd change the list to read as follows: it should be 
clear, simple, and brief, with short sentences which use concrete language and 
active verbs. The text should be well organized and avoid jargon or sex-biased 
language. 

2. List and define the four problem areas which must be addressed before 
beginning a publication design. 

The "problem areas" are the same as those of any xoriter: audience, purpose, 
occasion, and message. The first one, audience, has to do with who will be reading 
the text. Keying the needs of the audience in mind is necessary in order to 
produce an effective text. Getting clear about the purpose also improves writing; 
informative, persuasive, or argumentative purposes can produce different results. 
Occasion (this isn't exactly the right word, I'm sure) has to do with the nature of 
the writing situation: casual, formal, etc. "Message" may not even be on the list. 

After looking back on pages IB-IS through 1B-20 of the chapter, I'd keep* most of 
the first three sentences, just making a few corrections: The "problem areas" are 
the same as those of any writer: audience, purpose, reaction, and unage. The first 
one, audience, lias to do with who will be reading the text. Keeping the needs of 
the audience in mind is necessary in order to produce an effective text. Getting 
clear about the purpose also improves writing. The rest will require several 
changes: Purposes include identifying, informing, selling, providing data, acting 
as a reference, or teaching. A third problem area is audience reaction. Being clear 
about the desired actions (buying, feeling positive, agreeing, etc.) will improve the 
writing. Knoiving what the desired image is will affect the writing. For example, if 
1 want readers to invest in my company, my publications must inspire confidence 
and trust. 



Continued on following page 
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3. Explain the function of these aesthetic elements in visual communications: 
form, structure, space, and mood. 

The elements of form, structure, space, and mood relate to taste and beauty in a 
publication. The form of a publication should support and clarify its content. So, 
too, should visual structure clarify the organization of the writing. The use of 
space, including white space (which is like silence in verbal communication) also 
contributes to the impression a publication xoill )nake on the reader. The mood of a 
publication can be affected by all of these elements, and it should support the 
desired feeling of the text. 

After re-reading pages 1B-21 through 1B-22, I'll let this response stand as 
written. Though I'm not sure of the differences between some of these terms, I 
can't see any mistakes. 

4. Define and explain the differences between each element of the text/ type 
communication quartet: readability, legibility, consistency, and relevance. 

The first element of the text/type communication quartet, readability, lias to do 
with how easy the text is to understand. Legibility, on the other hand, has to do 
with the clarity of the typeface and the printing job. Consistency requires that 
elements of similar importance are presented in the same style so tlmt structure is 
accurately indicated. Relevance (this is a guess) lias to do with keeping related 
items in the same style . . . 

After re-reading pages W-23 through 1B-25, I'd n Jse both the consistency and 
relevance parts as follows: Consistency requires that recurring elements (such as 
section titles) be in the same style and the same place throughout. Relevance 
reflects the level of emphasis an element is receiving. For example, the biggest 
newspaper headline calls attention to the most important story. 
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After Do you agree with these answers and explanations? 

Reading 



1. 



Authors who write material for desktop publishing should write clearly, 
simply and briefly. And they should use concrete language which is free 
from jargon and bias. But the checklist encourages use of the first person 
when it recommends that text "sound as if 1 am speaking" and be rewritten 
to "present the message I wish to convey." 



2. A 

That ad on page 1B-17 showed an awareness that Los Angeles readers 
were less likely than New Yorkers to encounter doggie by-products while 
dressed for work. If there is an image problem, it's for dogs that don't eat 
Hi-Pro. Few readers would see both ads, so information about regional 
differences wasn't the point. Both ads had a light, casual tone — in keeping 
with the subject matter! Even if you couldn't remember the ad, analyzing 
that jogging clothes are more representative of LA and suits are more 
representative of New York leads you to choose the "context" answer. 



3. D 

Form, structure, space, and mood are aspects of visual, not verbal 
communication, and of concern to desktop publishers (as well as art critics 
and beauty consultants) who are concerned that their aesthetics are 
showing. 



4. B 

Look closely at the difference between readability (ease of understanding) 
and legibility (ease of making out the letters) on page 1B-23. 
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Spotlight on Technology: 
Getting a Job Electronically 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



This one-page excerpt comes from a textbook chapter on resumes and 
applications. It might well be shared by an instructor wanting to provide you 
a glimpse of your technological future. Although this information is unlikely 
to appear on a test, it could be very useful to readers who plan to enter the job 
market, and that's just about everyone! 

Plan to read this page for the personal value it can bring, whether it gives you 
new ideas, confirms your own experience, or makes you yearn for the "good 
old days." 



Ober, Scott. "Spotlight on Technology." Contemporary 
Business Communication . Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1992: 559. 
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BCtfore To £ et an '^ ea of what is covered on this page, read 

Redding • the introductory paragraph 

• the five headings 

• the list of sources 

Don't spend more than a minute on this preview. 



Based on the few words you've seen, and limited only by your own 
imagination and experience- 1 , try a warm-up exercise in which you guess what 
the author will say about 

1. getting a job electronically, including resume software 

2. registering on line 

3. video resumes 

4. scheduling recruiter interviews 

5. processing applications 

After your preview, write your warm-up guesses about the five topics here: 
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Before Q 
Reading 



Did you notice the dates and titles on the source* consulted in the 
development of this page? If not, look back again at that bottom paragraph. 



What do the sources and dates tell you about the article? 



During 
Reading 



Unless you have discovered a heading with unknown terms, you're probably 
ready to read this article. Remember that you can be self-centered this time; 
you'll be reading to meet your own personal goals. 

When reading for personal goals, feel free to change your reading rate or 
method depending on your interests. For example, you might skim or even 
skip a section that doesn't seem interesting. On the other hand, you might 
want to slow down or even re-read sections which seem especially valuable or 
new. 

Please yourself as you read this article. 



After Q 
Reading 



When you've finished reading, take a minute to mentally review the highs, and 
lows of the article. 

What sections or ideas did you particularly like? Did any parts seem boring or 
wrong or just not relevant to you? Write your response here: 
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Af tGT Reading this article has probably given you some good ideas, and maybe a 

Rc Wllifin * ew new worr * es - ^ y° u want *° check up on what technological aids to the 

job search are available today in your area, you'll have to do some looking. 

Make a list of the people and places that could help you learn more about the 
technological approach to a job search, 
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Spotlight on Technology: 
Getting a Job Electronically 



Ober, Scott "Spotlight on Technology/' 
Contemporary Business Communication . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1992: 559, 
Copyright © 1992 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 



Reprinted with permission from 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 



For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 
Ms, Jill C Conway 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
One Beacon Street 
Boston, MA 02108 
Phone: (617) 725-5811; FAX (617) 573-4997 
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GETTING A JOB ELECTRONICALLY 

Both employers and job seekers arc making increasing 
use of technology to make the job-selection process 
more effective and more efficient. Let's follow Robin 
Grydcr, a records-management major, as he begins his 
job search. Although some of the technology he uses 
may not be widely available or economical yet, they 
probably will be within a few years. 

Resume Software 

To begin with, Robin purchases the Resume Kit, a 
software program from Spinnaker Software (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts), to help him prepare his resume. The 
Resume Kit takes Robin through a sequential process 
that helps him organize his skills, experience, and 
education into a clear and concise format of his choice. 
When he selects from the nine different resume styles 
available, the spacing, fonts, boldfacing, tabs, and un- 
derlining are done automatically for a customized resume 
in minutes. In addition, the software program comes 
with a 100,000-word spelling checker, a word processor 
for writing cover and interview follow-up letters, and 
an on-screen calendar system for managing his schedule. 

Registering on Line 

Using his computer and modem, Robin then logs onto 
Dialog Information Services to make use of the Career 
Placement Registry, an on-line job service operated by 
Plenum Publishing of Alexandria, Virginia. This service, 
which has been operating since 1981, charges students 
$12 to post their resumes on line for six months, with 
an $8 renewal fee each six months. 

interested companies from around the country (or 
even around the world) can then search those resumes 
using a variety of criteria. The companies pay an hourly 
usage fee in addition to $1 for each resume that meets 
their criteria and is called up for review and printing. 
Approximately 500 American companies currently search 
this database each month, and approximately 4,000 
students list their resumes for the 600 or so positions 
that are filled monthly. 

Video Resumes 

Recognizing that a printed resume does little to com- 
municate how he talks, acts, and looks, Robin takes his 
job search one step further by contacting Res-A-Viu\ a 
video marketing company in Connecticut. For a fee 
ranging from a few hundred to several thousand dollars, 
Res-A-Vue will prepare a professionally produced video 
resume of a job candidate. Such resumes typically last 
about five minutes and give the candidate an opportunity 
to tell about his or her abilities and ambitions before a 
studio camera, Rcs-A-Vue then edits the tape to delete 
any weak or distracting footage and adds on-screen 



titles and background music. Robin can then send copies 
of the videotape to prospective employers to give them 
an opportunity to "meet" him before the job interview 
takes place. 

Scheduling Recruiter Interviews 

Using his computer again, Robin bids for an open 
interview slot with one of the on-campus recruiters. He 
can do this from the comfort of his dormitory room, 
24 hours a day, seven days a week — not just when the 
placement office is open. He also uploads his resume to 
the placement-office computer for the recruiter to review 
electronically. 

As soon as he has scheduled an on-campus interview, 
Robin logs back onto Dialog Information Services and 
enters the Disclosure database to learn more about the 
company with whom he will be interviewing. Disclosure 
contains detailed information about all publicly held 
U.S. corporations, including annual reports, 10-K re- 
ports, an I proxy statements. It costs approximately $20 
to prin, out three years of information about the 
company, such as income statements and balance sheets; 
names, ages, and salaries of corporate officers and 
directors; the management discussion from the annual 
report; and a description of the products or services the 
company sells. 

Processing Applications 

One of the companies that received Robin's resume was 
Apple Computer, of Cupertino, California. Every large, 
multinational firm receives thousands of such resumes 
each year; Apple, for example, receives 300,000 resumes 
yearly. It keeps track of them by scanning them into a 
minicomputer that "reads key words from the text. 

Employers arc also using technology io lower the cost 
of interviewing candidates — especially for the early round 
of interviews. For example, one company, Corporate 
Interviewing Network (CIN), will interview candidates 
for an employer at one of its locations in every major 
city in the country. The employer specifies the questions 
used, and CIN furnishes the company with a videotape 
of the interview. The employer pays an initial $100 
registration fee and $50 per interview — quite a saving 
from the hundreds of dollars typically required to fly a 
candidate to headquarters for interviewing. 

Sources: "Apple Beits Rcsumd Flood," PC Week, September 
18, 1989, p. 74; "Computers Can Make Best Intervi vers,*' 
USA Today, July 17, 1989, p. 6B; William G. Flanagan, 
"Interview . . . Take One!" Fothes t November 18, 1985, pp. 
24-1-245; Claudia Centner, "Tracking Information,*' The Nil- 
tumal linsuiess Employment Weekly (College Kdition), Winter/ 
Spring 198';, p. 20; Tony L.ee, "Landing a Job Online," 77* 
National Business Employment Weekly (College Edition), Win- 
ter/Spring 1989, pp. 19-21. 
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Spotlight on Technology: 
Getting a Job Electronically 



Before Compare your response to this one. While there are no "right answers" at this 

Tfpnrlinn stage, responses can be more or less thorough. Does your answer cover all the 

" five points requested? 

Getting a job electronically sounds better than getting one in person because it might 
be less terrifying for shy types like me. I really like the idea of resume software if it 
makes the resume look good, because I'm convinced that a resume has to look special to 
get read these days. I've seen plenty of registration "on line;" I've stood in lines for 
hours (hah!). Video applications to college were on 60 Minutes a while back, so video 
resumes cant be far behind. Again, they sound better to me than face-to-face contact. 
Scheduling recruiter interviews doesn't sound very technological, nor does processing 
applications. I'll just have to read the article to find out if I can get a job without ever 
having to speak to anybody in person. Who knows, with a modem I might be able to 
xoork for years without ever having to leave the comfort of my home. 



IBcfOTG G% Again, your response will probably be different, but you might like to see how 
Reading someone else answered: 

The sources look appropriate and interesting: PC Week and Forbes particularly sound 
like magazines that ought to know what they're talking about. I'm not so sure about 
USA Today ! On the other hand, these references are several years old. In technology, 
things change fast! It might be worth looking for o current copy of the National 
Business Employment Weekly (College Edition) when I next have to face the awful 
prospect of job hunting. 
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What sections or ideas did you particularly like? Did any parts seem boring or 
wrong or just not relevant to you? Write your response here: 



Here's one response to the questions: 

A lot of this article was interesting and kind of exciting. Right off, I liked the 
sound of Robin Gryder's major, "records management." That's one of my jobs at 
home, but I had no idea it could be a college degree! The resume software sounds 
even better after I've read about it; I like the idea of a choice of fonts and styles. 

I'm a little worried about what the recession might have done to that Virginia on- 
line job service; xoonder if there's something closer to Texas. The idea of a video 
resume both attracts and scares me; I've never seen myself on TV, but I doubt I'd 
like it! 

What's this "comfort of his dormitory room"? Do I need a dorm to make an 
appointment? Having a database that can give you background on companies 
sounds fabulous! I wonder if they keep it so up to date that you could get the 
names of people you'd be intervieiving with? 

The fact that Apple scans applications makes me xoonder if my application would 
get better attention if I used a hard-to-scan font. That would cause extra xvork for 
a clerk, but somebody might read it. If video interviews are going to be part of my 
future, maybe I better quit putting off that speech course. Right now, I don't think 
I'm ready for prime time in the job market. 



The list of people and places will depend on where you are and who's 
available. Did you think of some of these? 

• College Placement Office/Director 

• Counseling Center 

• Career Counseling Office 

• On-campus computer labs 

• Office Technology faculty and staff 

• Library and librarians 
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Time and Stress Management 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



This chapter focuses on a critical issue in our culture: how to manage time and 
stress. Although the examples and suggestions in this chapter relate 
specifically to office workers, an instructor might assign the material in hope 
of helping students manage time and stress in college as well as in the 
workplace. 

Thus, your purpose for reading would be to satisfy both the instructional need 
to know the material covered in this chapter and the personal need to learn 
more about ways to lead a less stressful life. 



Fulton, Patsy J. Chapter 9: "Time and Stress 

Management." Office Procedures and Technology 
for College . 10th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 
1993: 235-251, and Manual (bame): 79-80. 
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Before (ffe Preview the chapter to get an idea of the study aids offered by the author and 
Redding ^ OW s ^ e or 8 an ^ zes ^ e information. 

After your preview, check off the study aids that you noticed during the 
preview: 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



General Objectives 

Illustrations including pictures and cartoons 

Figures that provide examples of ideas in the text 

Main Headings in large, bold type; subheadings in regular, bold type; 
important details in bold italics. 

Chapter Summary 

Terminology Review 

Discussion Items 

Case Study 

Office Applications 



Check the statement that best describes the organization of the information in 
the chapter: 

EH Stress causes and reducers are discussed first, then time management 
problems and solutions are presented. 

IZD Time wasters and the causes of stress are introduced, then the ways to 
overcome each are covered. 
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How much do you know about the ideas presented in this chapter? Where do 
you expect to be able to skim or even skip familiar information? Where will 
you have to slow down to leant something new? 

To answer the above questions, look carefully at the General Objectives. Can 
you already meet some of them? Mentally provide your answers to °=»ch of the 
objectives, then check with the Chapter Summary to see how close your 
answer is to the author's presentation of the material. 

When reading about a topic where you already have considerable background, 
beware of a tendency to be passive and uninvolved. Use your previous 
knowledge to guide an active, rapid reading, in which you confirm whether 
this author is saying what you expected. Don't confuse information with 
behavior, either. If you "know" how to manage time and stress but find 
yourself constantly pressed for time and frequently feeling stressed out, maybe 
the presentation of ideas in this chapter will offer a new approach that will 
help you make some needed personal changes. 

Have you taken the Perfectionist Test on page 1D-8? If not, do so before 
reading. Interrupting your reading to take the test when you get to that page 
will break up your concentration. 



When you have assessed your background knowledge about time and stress 
management, develop a plan for reading the chapter. You'll need to cover all 
of it, but you can decide where to break up the reading to keep your 
concentration high throughout. 

Remember that your purpose includes both learning information and 
discovering personally useful tips. Allow enough time for each, but don't 
forget to maintain an active attitude and a rapid rate — especially in the 
familiar parts. 



Are you satisfied with your understanding and memory of the author's 
various points? 

Test your level of mastery by looking back at each major heading and reciting 
to yourself each subheading in the section. (Reciting will mean talking out 
loud to yourself if you're an auditory learner; visual learners will probably 
recite by writing down their thoughts). 

Use the unusually complete Chapter Summary as an answer key. Did you 
remember the same information that the author included in the summary? If 
not, some more reading and self-testing may be needed. 
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After C% As a test of your study, answer the eight Discussion Items on page 1D-19. 

HenAina Although this is not an assignment requiring edited responses, you should 

write your answer completely. It's pretty easy to fool yourself into thinking 
that you "meant" to include information that, in fact, you didn't remember at 
all. 

Answer these questions on a separate piece of paper: 

1. List and explain three causes of stress. 

2. Explain how perfectionism can be related to stress. 

3. Identify and explain four time wasters. 

4. What is meant by the statement, "Time management is a misnomer"? 

5. What are the attributes that an effective goal must have? 

6. Explain how a time log can be beneficial in managing yourself in relation 
to time. 

7. List three ways in which you might conquer procrastination. 

8. Explain how time management systems can help you utilize time 
effectively. 



After C\ Did you learn something that you can personally use to manage your time or 

Re&dinQ Y our streiiS better? Take time to review that new idea and make plans for how 

you'll put it to practice. 

Write down an idea or two that you learned from this chapter. For each idea, 
write down how you plan to implement it in your life. 
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Time and Stress Management 



Fulton, Patsy J. 
Chapter 9: "Time and Stress Management." 
Office Procedures and Technology for College . 
10th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1993: 235-251, 

and 

Manual (same): 79-80. 



Reprinted with permission from 
South-Western Publishing Co. 



For permission to reprint 
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contact: 
Ms. Donna Shelton 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

College Division 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45227 
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Time and Stress Management 



Americans arc safer than ever before. The acci- 
dental death rate continues to go down. Consider, 
for a moment, three areas of safety — safety on the 
highway, safety on the job, and safety in the home. 
Here are some of the directions we are taking in 
these thiee aieas. Speed limits on the highways 
have been reduced; laws have been enacted re- 
quiting the use of seat belts while driving; car man- 
ufacturers are installing air bags; and numerous 
individuals are enrolling in defensive driving 
courses in an effort to become safer drivers. At 
wnik, cmplovcis are adhering to the safetv stan- 
daids set by OSIIA (Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration). Ha/aidous materials are 
disposed ol at (oi ding to the safety standards es- 
tablished by OSIIA. Building planners and office 
designers are paying attention to lighting de- 
signed to eliminate glare and furniture designed 
to reduce fatigue. In our homes, we store cleaning 
fluids where our children cannot get to them; we 
keep our medicines in child-proof bottles; and we 
buy nonskid rugs for our floors. 

Even though Americans are safer than ever 
before, our health behaviors are still putting our 
lives at risk. As a nation, we are drinking fewer al- 
coholic beverages, smoking less, and having more 
frequent medical examinations. However, more 
Americans are overweight than ever before and 
women's stress is at an historic high. Only one- 
third of our nation exercises three days a week or 
more, and we continue to cat foods high in fat and 
cholesterol even though most of our products are 
now carefully marked with the caloric, protein, 
carbohydrate, cholesterol, sodium, fat, and vita- 
min content. Americans consume pounds of fatty 
foods, work hard at high stress jobs, exercise very 
little, and have a high rate of heart disease, 
cancer, and strokes. 

So, can Americans be healthier and less 
stressed? Do wc have the medical research to help 
us understand how to do it? The answer is a re- 
sounding yes to both questions. This chapter will 



lllus. 9-1 Only one-third of our nation exercises 
three days a week or more, and we continue to eat 
foods high in fat and cholesterol. 




help you understand some of the causes of stress 
and how to control your time more effectively so 
that you might reduce stress. As you study this 
chapter, commit now to practice the techniques 
you learn. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

Your general objectives for this chapter are to 

1. Define the causes of stress. 

2. Identify stress reducers, 

3. Implement stress controls. 

4. Determine the importance of utilizing time 
well. 

5. Analyze how your time is spent. 

6. Identify time wasters. 

7. Establish effective time management tech- 
niques. 

STRESS— A MAJOR MALADY 

We live in an information age. Know. edge con- 
tinues to expand rapidly and new technology is 
the rule rather than the exception. We are con- 
stantly having to learn new ways of performing our 
jobs. The frequency of equipment changes and 
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the production of new software forces office assis- 
tants to learn new methods. Changing jobs and 
even careers is now more common than ever. In 
fact, you may change careers several times during 
your work life due to the changing needs of the 
workplace. All of these occurrences can and often 
do contribute to stress. 

Stress is the body's response to a demand 
placed upon it. Our wants, needs, and desires are 
derived from stress of some kind. Stress cannot be 
avoided; and in fact, you would not want to avoid 
all stress. If you never felt a need to achieve, you 
wouldn't go to school. If you never felt a need to 
contribute, you wouldn't accept a challengingjob. 
Thus, stress can and does have a positive impact 
on our lives. However, stress can also be harmful. 
Some situations in life can cause negative stress or 
distress. For example, when a family member gets 
sick, you feel negative stress. When you get sick or 
afraid, you experience negative stress. 

Causes of Stress 

Negative stress has numerous causes. A few of 
these causes are overwork, personal problems, 
and distressing work conditions. 

Overwork Productivity is a key word in all busi- 
nesses today. In order to compete in an interna- 
tional market, businesses are experiencing the 
need to be more and more productive. This pro- 
ductivity need means that employees are expected 
to produce more in less time and with a greater 
degree of accuracy than ever before. Many em- 
ployees find themselves working long hours, get- 
ting more and more exhausted, and thus being 
able to produce less and less. Such behaviors pro- 
duce negative stress. Burnout, absenteeism, low 
motivation, and even lowered self-esteem are neg- 
ative side effects of long hours. 

Personal Problems The divorce rate in America 
continues to be high. Single parent homes are prev- 
alent. Many times the responsibility for rearing 
children falls on one parent. These responsibili- 
ties, along with having to make sufficient money 
to meet the needs of the individuals within the 
family, can produce negative stress. Americans are 
also living longer than ever before, and many 
times this long life means that families include el- 
derly members who must have special time and 
care. Such responsibilities can cause negative stress. 

Distressing Work Conditions Ergonomics is the 

study of the effects of the work environment on 
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the health and well-being of employees. Although 
businesses are more and more aware of ergonom- 
ics, unsatisfactory working conditions still exist. 
For example, employees may sit at a computer ter- 
minal for hours at a time with few breaks. Many 
offices have no outside walls, and employees do 
not have a chance to enjoy the restfulness that can 
occur by observing nature. In addition, personal- 
ity conflicts sometimes occur within the office. Co- 
workers can be unhappy in their personal lives, 
and this unhappiness can manifest itself on the 
job. You may be the innocent party who has to 
face an unhappy individual each day, never really 
knowing what kind of mood this person will be in. 
You may also encounter a difficult supervisor — 
one who is neither consistent nor considerate. You 
may be forced into trying to determine what your 
supervisor wants in relation to quality work. All of 
these situations can cause negative stress. 

Stress Reducers 

Although individuals can never avoid all negative 
stress, it is important thar"negative stress not be 
experienced for extended periods of time. Such 
negative stress is referred to as chronic stress. 
Chronic stress triggers the production of chemi- 
cals in our body which can cause damage. For ex- 
ample, high blood pressure, kidney damage, car- 
diovascular disease, migraine headaches, and 
ulcers can result from chronic stress. Thus, 
healthy individuals get rid of negative stress before 
it has a chance to damage their body. Here are 
some stress reducers for you to practice. 

Balance Work and Play Oftentimes people com- 
ment that they work a 50-, 60-, or even 70-hour 
week. And, the statement may be made with a 
sense of pride. If o person is working such long 
hours, isn't he or she producing a large amount of 
work? Doesn't the individual have a demanding 
and challengingjob? Isn't he or she appreciated 
and respected for the work contributions? Not 
necessarily. We know that there is a relationship 
between hours worked and productivity. Of course, 
individuals differ in the number of productive 
hours they can work. However, studies have shown 
that productivity decreases after extended periods 
of time. Most of us realize immediately when we 
are not being productive. When we become fa- 
tigued, the amount of work we produce goes 
down, and our error rate goes up. Such symptoms 
are signals that it is time for us to slow down and to 
take a break. 

Part 4 Managing Time and Information 
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We actually can gain new energy by taking 
time to play. Maslow, a noted psychologist, talks 
about letting the child in us Jive. Too often as 
adults we have forgotten how to relax and, witii 
complete abandon, enjoy the world around us. 
Some individuals writing in the field of creative 
energy urge us to take "joy breaks" — to actually 
have toys at our desk and to stop for two to five 
minutes to play when we feel overtired or nonpro- 
ductive. Such play allows us to release built-up ten- 
sions, to open blocked thinking, and to trigger 
creative ideas. Fake a few moments now and write 
down several things that are fun for you that you 
can do in a two-to-five minute break from your 
job. 

Know the Difference Between Achievement and 
Perfection Perfectionism can be defined as a 



lllus. 9-2 Learn to take breaks and relax in order to 
avoid negative stress. 




Figure 9-1 Perfectionist Test 



propensity for setting extremely high standards 
and being displeased with anything else. Although 
many of us are taught that it is important to do 
everything perfectly, this is not possible. Are you a 
perfectionist? Do yon believe that everything you 
do must be done extremely well? Read the state- 
ments in Figure 9-1, and check those which apply 
to you. If you respond positively to all of the state- 
ments, you have probably bought into a negative, 
perfectionist pattern of behavior. Begin now to re- 
think how you view your work. 

Certainly, it is important to achieve and to do 
things well; however, no human being can be per- 
fect. And to blame oneself continually for not do- 
ing everything extremely well is to tie yourself up 
in energy-draining behaviors. Thomas Edison was 
asked one time how he came to hold so many pat- 
ents. He answered that he dared to make more 
mistakes than ten other people put together and 
had learned f rom each of them. Edison knew that 
the creative process involves trial and error—fail- 
ure and success. 

Unless we are willing to risk failure, we will 
never grow and learn. Think for a moment about 
the lasl time (hat you did something that you con- 
sidered perfect. What did you learn? Your answer 
probably was that you did not learn anything. We 
do not lean) and grow from doing .something ex- 
tremely well. In order to learn and grow, we have 
to risk Hying something new, Kor example, let's 
assume thai you aie asked lo make a presentation 
at one of your professional meetings. You have 



1. If I don't do something well, I feel like I am a failure. 

2. When I make a mistake, I spend many hours rethinking how I might have 
done it better. 

3. I have a reputation of being someone who is hard to please. 

4. When I am playing a sport (tennis, golf, basketball), I get angry with my- 
self if I do not play my best game. 

5. I will not start a project unless I know everything there is to know about 
what I am to do. 

6. I don't like to try new things. 

7. I lose patience with others when they don't do things well. 

8. I expect every piece of work I produce to be perfect. 
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never made a presentation to the group before, 
and the idea scares you. However, you decide to 
accept the challenge and you make the presenta- 
tion. Did you do it perfectly? No, but you learned 
in the process, and your next presentation will be 
better because you made the first one. When we 
do something the first time or even the second or 
third time, it is healthy to evaluate how it went. 
You can ask yourself these questions: 

1. Where did I make mistakes? 

2. What can I learn from my mistakes? 

3. If I had it to do over, what would I do differ- 
endy? 

Once you have asked and answered these ques- 
tions, let it go. You have risked and grown; you will 
be a more complete person because of it. 

Recognize Your Limits It is most important that 
you recognize when you are working too hard. We 
have different energy levels; you may be able to 
work ten hours a day quite successfully. Your 
friend may be able to work only eight hours a day. 
How do you know when you are working too 
hard? People react in different ways to stress, but 
here are some symptoms of stress: 

Anxiety Panic attacks 

Headaches Muscular neck pain 

High blood pressure Muscular cheat pain 

Phobias Insomnia 

Gastrointestinal problems Jaw pain 

If you identify these symptoms, where can 
you go for help? Most insurance programs provide 
for counseling services through psychologists or 
psychiatrists. These trained individuals can help 
you discover the causes of your stress and how 
to alleviate it. Some hospitals provide stress re- 
duction clinics and individual psychotherapy. 
Another source is to check with your family physi- 
cian; he or she can provide sources of assistance. 

There must be other tilings in your life be- 
sides work or you will quickly become nonproduc- 
tive. You have already learned that you must take 
time to play. It is also important that you lake dme 
out in other ways. All of us need some time alone. 
People who are highly creative and people who 
are extremely productive seem to require signifi- 
cant time alone with their own thoughts. Time 
alone for you may mean that you get up early in 
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the morning before your family and spend time 
admiring the beauty of the day. It may mean that 
you spend 30 minutes when you come home in 
the evening listening to music. 

It is also important to spend quality time with 
your family and friends. So much of our energy is 
given to our work that many times we arrive home 
exhausted and merely want to flop on the couch. 
But, relationships with family and friends are es- 
sential to being a fully functioning individual. 
Through caring and nurturing relationships we 
refuel our tank and help others refuel their tanks. 

We also need to take time off from the job. 
How many people do you know that seem to pride 
themselves on the fact that they haven't taken all 
of their vacation days in years? They seem to feel 
that if they aren't on the job, the company will 
told. Of course, quite the contrary is true. All of us 
need to take extended time away from the job. 
Sometimes it is important to go to a different part 
of the country. Leaving the location of our day-to- 
day life can help us relax and let the issues or con- 
cerns of our daily existence go. 

Exercise Cardiovascular specialists have found 
that regular exercise can lower blood pressure, de- 
crease fats in the blood, reduce joint stiffness, con- 
trol appetite, and decrease fatigue. Exercise 
changes the chemistry in the body, getting rid of 
toxins and producing endorphins and other hor- 
mones which increase creativity and silence nega- 
tive self-talk. You will be more patient, calmer, 
more receptive to others, and a better listener af- 
ter twenty to thirty minutes of aerobic exercise. 

What type of exercise should you do? There 
are many exercises that are good for your body — 
swimming, walking, and bicycling, to name a few. 
Participate in an exercise that you enjoy. What 
time of day should you exercise? It depends on 
you. You may find it better to exercise in the 
morning. Contrary to what you may think, there 
are many exercise opportunities at this time of 
day. Several television channels offer instructor- 
led aerobic exercise programs. FiUiess centers and 
the YMCA and YWCA open as early as 5:30 a.m. to 
accommodate people exercising before work. De- 
termine a regular time of the day that you will ex- 
ercise and then do it. When you begin exercising, 
go slow!/. Train your body; don't strain it. If you 
have any medical problems, be sure to consult 
your doctor about the type of exercise that is best 
for you. 

Part 4 Managing Time and Information 
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Illus. 9-3 It is important to spend quality time with 
your family and friends. 




Eat Right What you cat or do not cat aliens your 
overall health . Excessive intake of fat, sugar, salt, 
and caffeine contributes to poor health and to 
certain diseases such as hypertension and heart 
disease. Six ounces of coffee contain 180 mil- 
ligrams of caffeine; six ounces of tea contain 70 
milligrams; and twelve ounces of cola contain 45 
milligrams. Nervousness, insomnia, headaches, 
and sweaty palms have been related to 250 milli- 
grams of caffeine. Excessive amounts of caffeine 
can cause an individual to exhibit the same clini- 
cal symptoms as an individual suffering from anx- 
iety. 

The average American consumes more than 
12(> pounds of sugar a year. Excessive sugar con- 
sumption can lead to an increase in triglyceride 
levels in the blood which can cause cardiovascular 
disease. Too much salt can lead to an increase in 
blood pressure and to the development of hyper- 
tension. The wisest course of action for an individ- 
ual is to lower the intake of fat, sugar, salt, and 
caffeine in the diet. 

Your diet should include plenty of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Drinking six to eight glasses of wa- 
ter a day is also very healthy. Whole grain breads 
with high fiber are good for your body. Maintain- 
ing a balanced, healthy diet will help keep your 
energy level high and your stress level low. 

Chapter 9 Time and Stress Management 



TIME MANAGEMENT 

In the previous sections you learned that negative 
stress can reduce productivity, cause health prob- 
lems, and even lower self-esteem. You also learned 
that we live in an information age in which 
changes in technology are impacting our jobs and 
even our careers. We are expected to be continual 
learners in order to keep up with the demands of 
our jobs, in addition, divorces continue at a high 
rate and more and more people are single par- 
ents, demanding added time and responsibilities 
in caring for children. All of these demands place 
constraints on our lime. 

For many of us, the vicious cycle begins when 
we feel we have too much to do in too little time. 
Decisions are made in haste and actions are taken 
under pressure. Planning is abandoned. Our ef- 
fectiveness is diminished; deadlines are missed; 
productivity is reduced. Tempers build, and we 
become irritable with individuals on the job and 
our families at home. 

You can see that there is a very close connec- 
tion between time and stress. If we do not manage 
ourselves well in relation to the time we have, we 
become stressed. This stress in turn affects the way 
we do our job and the way we relate to people in 
our personal life. The vicious cycle continues, and 
individuals that are caught in it sometimes feel 
that they can do nothing to correct the situation. 
They feel out of control. But you can be in control 
of your time; and you must be in control if you are 
to be a productive employee at work and a caring, 
nurturing individual in your relationships at 
home. Time management is the way we manage 
ourselves in relation to time. We cannot actually 
manage time since time is finite. There is only so 
much time in a day; we cannot control how much 
time we have. However, we can control how we 
choose to use the time that we have. This section is 
about ways in which you can control yourself in 
relation to time and thus control your stress. 

Time Defined 

Time is a resource, but it is a unique resource. It 
cannot be bought, sold, borrowed, rented, saved, 
or manufactured. It can be spent, and it is the only 
resource that must be spent the minute it is re- 
ceived. Every one of us receives the same amount 
of time to spend each day; we all have 24 hours 
each day to manage in relation to our professional 
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and personal goals. We cannot speed up the clock 
or slow it down. Much is written in the literature 
about managing time; however, it really is not pos- 
sible to manage time. Time passes at the same rate 
each minute, hour, and day. What is possible is 
to manage ourselves in relation to the time avail- 
able. And, that is where the difficulty occurs. Many 
of us do not even understand how we are spend- 
ing our time; we do not understand our time wast- 
ers; and we certainly are not taking steps to man- 
age ourselves more effectively in relation to our 
time. Many of us haven't realized that once we 
have wasted time, it's gone; and it cannot be re- 
placed. 

Time Wasters 

Before we begin to analyze how you might do a 
more effective job in managing yourself in rela- 
tion to your time, let's look at some of the com- 
mon time wasters. You will probably find that you 
have been guilty of most of these behaviors. 

Poor Telephone Usage The telephone can be a 
time saver, but it becomes a time waster when you 
do not use it properly. Let's discuss some of the 
errors we make in using the telephone. We are 
often afraid of offending people, so we let them 
take more of our time on the telephone than is 
necessary. Certainly, it is important to exchange 
certain amenities; for example, saying good morn- 
ing or good afternoon and doing so in a pleasant 
voice. But, we often allow ourselves to be caught 
up in hearing about the individual's latest vaca- 
tion or how the family is doing. In other words, 
we sometimes allow our calls to be turned into a 
social occasion rather than a business occasion. 
Another way the phone can be a time waster is tied 
up with our need to know. All of us need to know 
enough about a situation to get our job done 
effectively, but we don't neeH to hear all of the 
details of a project. Still another way that, the 
phone can be a time waster is when you fail to give 
and get the proper information. For example, you 
may fail to ask the caller what he or she wants to 
discuss with your employer. Or, you may fail to 
write the correct telephone number on the mes- 
sage pad. Taking personal calls on the job also be- 
comes a time waster for many individuals. Cer- 
tainly, there are times when there are emergency 
situations at home that necessitate a call. But, 
spending thirty minutes on a personal call several 
times each day becomes an unacceptable time 
waster. 
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Inadequate Planning Many individuals never 
plan what needs to be done on a particular day. 
Consider this situation. Assume that your employer 
has told you on a Friday afternoon that you must 
get out a report by Monday afternoon; you under- 
stand that it is a high priorityjob. However, you do 
not plan how long it will take you to do the job, 
nor do you block any time on your calendar for 
the production of the job. On Monday morning 
you have numerous interruptions including tele- 
phone calls, visitors, and one crisis after another. 
You do not begin the report until Monday after- 
noon at 4:00 p.m. As you get into the report, you 
see that it is very involved; there is no way that you 
will be able to finish your work by 5:00 p.m. At 
5:00 p.m. your employer asks for the report. You 
are unable to produce it since you have not 
planned well. 

Improper Handling of Visitors As an office as- 
sistant, your responsibility is to make visitors feel 
comfortable and welcome. However, that does not 
mean that you must entertain the visitors while 
they are waiting to see your employer. Sometimes 
that is the mistake that office assistants make. They 
spend too much time in conversation with office 
callers. Another mistake that occurs all too fre- 
quently in the office has to do with visiting with 
other office employees. Consider this situation. 
Robin, a good friend of yours, usually drops by 
about 8:30 a.m. to talk. You always enjoy seeing 
her, and you never intend to visit for long. How- 
ever, your visits rarely take less than 15 minutes, 
and sometimes you spend as much as 30 minutes 
talking with her. You have used 15 to 30 valuable 
minutes on a social call and have thus been unpro- 
ductive in your work. 

Disorganization Does your desk have a moun- 
tain of file folders, with their contents spilling out 
onto your desk? Perhaps it also has a desk cal- 
endar open to last Wednesday and an old coffee 
cup with some coffee remaining in it from yester- 
day. Half-finished projects; half-finished memo- 
randums; a stack of filing that is three weeks old. 
Disorganized individuals are a serious liability to 
their organization. They cannot be depended 
upon to provide information in a timely manner 
to others. They forget where the information is; 
they never meet deadlines because they have not 
written them down. They waste an enormous 
amount of their own time and other people's time 
in searching for files, phone numbers, reports, 
and so on. 
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Illus. 9-4 Disorganized individuals are a serious li- 
ability to their organization. 




Procrastination Procrastination is defined as 
postponing or needlessly delaying a project or 
something that has to be cone. Many of us are 
guilty of procrastination. We postpone a project 
because we are afraid that we will fail at it, because 
we aren't interested in the work, and even because 
we are angry with the person who delegated it to 
us. Of course, we don't want to admit any of these 
real reasons, so we make excuses. We say, "I have 
loo many other projects; I can't add this one to 
the list right now. I don't have what 1 need to do 
the job. Before I can get started, 1 need to consult 
with Mr. Weinberger. There really is no rush to 
begin; it's not due for three weeks." Procrastina- 
tors are late for meetings, put off handling proj- 
ects, and don't return telephone calls. Procrasti- 
nalors may be such relaxed, easy-going people 
that the procrastination does not bother them as 
much as others. But, they can create stress for 
themselves with their last-minute efforts, and the 
stress they put on other members of their work 
group is significant. 

Ineffective Communication Communication is a 
critical skill that is too often not well understood. 
We often lake it for granted. We assume that if we 
know how to talk we can communicate. Such is 
not the case. Ineffective communication occurs 
frequently. This is communication in which the 
message intended by the originator is not under- 
stood by the receiver. If communication is to be 
effective, a number of factors must be in place. 
Everyone involved in the communication process 
must understand how words are being used. The 
communicator must choose the best channel to 



get the message across. For example, the com- 
municator must determine whether the best chan- 
nel is a letter, a telephone conversation, or a face- 
to-face meeting. The communicator must give 
enough information so that the recipient under- 
stands hut not so much that the recipient tunes 
out. The communicator must understand what is 
happening in the world of the recipient at the 
lime of the communication. For example, the 
communicator must ask whether the recipient is 
loo busy to really hear the message or whether the 
recipient may be distracted by loud noises in the 
environment. Or perhaps the recipient is con- 
cerned about a project lhal is not going well and is 
thus unable to hear the message. 

Time Management Techniques 

You have considered the importance of time man- 
agement and you understand that time is a re- 
source that must be used well. You have looked at 
some of the time wasters that we all face. Now it is 
time to understand how you might do a better job 
of managing yourself in relation to time. This area 
is one that all of us must work on constantly. We 
never will become such effective time managers 
that we can forget about the constraints of time. 
However, if we pay attention to effective manage- 
ment techniques, we will find that not only do we 
seem to have more time to get our tasks done but 
that we have reduced the stress in our lives consid- 
erably. 

Set Goals A goal is an objective, a purpose, or an 
end that is to be achieved. The idea of establishing 
goals makes many people feel uncomfortable. It 
has something to do with writing the goal down 
and then being expected to do it. It's like setting 
New Year's resolutions. How many of us set New 
Year's resolutions in good faith and then fail to 
reach any of them? If we even allow ourselves to 
think of these resolutions at a later date, we feel a 
vague sense of guilt about not having accom- 
plished what we set out to do. Goal setting can pro- 
duce this same type of hesitancy and guilt. But, if 
we are to accomplish anything on our job and in 
our personal lives, setting goals is essential. There 
is an old Chinese proverb that states if you don't 
know where you are going, any road v/ill take you 
there. And, so it is. If we don't establish our goals, 
we become very undirected and may wind up 
someplace we didn't intend to go. 
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Organizational Goals Most all organizations are 
involved in strategic and organizational planning. 
When these plans are written, there are very defi- 
nite goals to be accomplished and deadlines estab- 
lished in meeting these goals. Employees are usu- 
ally brought into the planning process at some 
point. In fact, in many companies employees are 
asked to write action plans that reflect what they 
will be accomplishing to meet the goals of the or- 
ganization. Then, during evaluation time, the em- 
ployees are evaluated on how well they have met 
these goals. 

If you are a part of your company's planning 
process, you will have a chance to understand 
where the company is headed. The company may 
ask you to write your own goals to show what you 
will accomplish in helping the company meet its 
goals. If you are not part of this formal process, it 
is still important that you set professional goals for 
yourself. In the day-to-day operations of the busi- 
ness, these goals may take the form of a monthly, 
weekly, and daily planning guide as to what you 
need to produce. In your long-range career plan- 
ning, setting goals may take the form of identify- 
ing where you want to be in the company in five 
years, determining the education that you want to 
achieve, or establishing goals that mean a job or 
career change for you. 

Personal Goals Personal goal setting is also im- 
portant. This goal setting can take the form of de- 
ciding how much quality time you need to spend 
with your family and setting that time aside. It can 
also take the form of deciding when you want to 
purchase a house or a car and establishing goals 
so that you will have the resources to do this when 
the designated time arrives. It can take the form of 
planning in such personal areas as marriage and 
childbearing. 

Goal Attributes There are certain attributes that 
effective goals must have. A goal must be achiev- 
able. A goal should stretch you so that you will 
have the opportunity for growth, A goal must be 
specific and measurable, with a deadline attached. 
A goal should be written down. A goal must be 
flexible. See the detailed explanation below. 

1 . A goal should stretch you. A goal should motivate 
you to do more than you have been doing; it 
should motivate you to reach a higher level of 
accomplishment. For example, assume that 
on your job you have several reports to pre- 
pare each month. The use of a spreadsheet 
software package would help you to prepare 
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the reports more efficiently. You set your goal 
to learn a spreadsheet package; such a goal 
stretches you to use your intellect in learning 
a new process. 

2. A goal must be attainable. Just as your goals 
should stretch you, they also should not be un- 
realistically high. You will only frustrate your- 
self with an unrealistically high goal, and you 
may also destroy your motivation to continue 
to set goals. 

3. A goal must be specific and measurable. If your 
goal is vague and unspecific, you will not know 
when you have achieved it. For example, "to 
become a more effective communicator** is a 
goal that is too vague. How can you become a 
more effective communicator? You should de- 
termine behaviors in which you are going to 
be engaged in accomplishing your goal. You 
might say that you are going to listen 75 per- 
cent of the time to others; that you are going 
to use paraphrasing (repeating what you have 
said in different words) to help others to un- 
derstand your communication; or that you are 
going to use direct and simple language when 
you are communicating. Then, establish meth- 
ods for measuring the accomplishment of 
your goals. In the communication situation, 
you might determine that you are going to ask 
three people within the company with whom 
you have had communication problems if 
your communication is more effective. 

4. A goal must have a deadline. Deadlines perform 
an extremely important function in goal set- 
ting. They allow us to track to see if the goal 
has been accomplished. A goal without a 
deadline is a dream. In the communication 
example given above, you might set yourself a 
deadline of three months to improve your 
communication. At the end of that three 
month period you should check to see if your 
communication has improved. 

5. A goal should be written down. If a goal is not 
written down, it is easy to forget the goal or to 
change your mind about it. Serious goal set- 
ters write down their goals and check periodi- 
cally to see where they are in the accomplish- 
ment of their goals. 

6. A goal should be flexible. Sometimes conditions 
external to you impact your goals to the point 
that you cannot accomplish them. When this 
happens, don't cling stubbornly to something 
that is no longer possible. But, don't be too 
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quick to mark off your goal. It may be that by 
working smarter you can offset the external 
factors or you may be able to revise your goal 
or establish ?. different time frame for comple- 
tion. 

Analyze Your Time Although you might feel that 
you know exactly how you spend your time, most 
of us in reality do not. It is a good idea to check 
periodically how you are spending your time. You 
might be surprised at what is taking your time, and 
you might also discover some time wasters as you 
analyze your time. 

Log Your Time One way to determine how 
you spend your time is to chart on a time log the 
amount of time you spend in various daily activi- 
ties. Certainly, you should not become a slave to 
the log. It is not important that you be accurate to 
the second or minute. However, it is important 
that you are faithful to the process for a period of 
time so you might have a realistic picture of how 
you are spending your time. How long should you 
use the log? Usually, a week will be adequate to get 
a good picture of time usage. However, if a 
number of unusual things happen during the 
week, you might want to record your time for 
another week. Figure 9.2 shows one illustration of 
a time log. 



Figure 9-2 Time Log 
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Analyze the Log Your next step is to analyze 
your time log in an attempt to discover ways in 
which you can improve the management of your 
lime, Ask yourself these questions: 

1. What was the most productive period of the 
day? Why? 

2. What was the least productive period of the 
day? Why? 
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3. Who or what accounted for the interruptions? 

4. Can the interruptions be minimized or elimi- 
nated? 

5. What activities needed more time? 

6. On what activities could I spend less time and 
still get the desired results? 

7. Do I have all my supplies and materials ready 
before beginning an activity? 

Prepare an Action Plan After you analyze 
your log, you must do something about how you 
spend your time. Make an action plan for yourself. 
Determine the positive steps you will take to in- 
crease your time management efFiciency. 

Use Good Techniques In deciding how you will 
manage yourself in relation to your time, you will 
want to use some of the techniques given here. 
Obviously, there are a number of techniques that 
you may use; a sampling is presented here. 

Set Priorities Many times it will be impossi- 
ble for you to do everything that you are asked to 
do in one day. Thus, you must be able to set priori- 
ties — to distinguish between the most important 
and least important jobs and determine the order 
in which they should be completed. If you are new 
to a job, you probably will have to have some help 
from your employer to determine what tasks are 
the most important. But once you learn more 
about your position and your employer, you 
should be able to establish priorities on your own. 

Plan Your Activities A big help in planning is 
to establish a 4, to do" list. Put all of your tasks, 
activities, and projects on this list. Number each 
item. Include everything on your desk, in work 
piles, phone messages, reading, and so forth. Re- 
view your list. Mark the most important items A; 
less important items B; and those remaining C, or 
cross them off if they are not worth your time. Use 
your numbered list, with priorities in place, to 

1. Stack papers in priority order; the A's in one 
pile, the B's in another pile, and the C's in a 
third pile. You will probably want to put the 
C's in a drawer so that your attention will be 
freed for the A's and B's. 

2. Mark telephone message slips A, B, or C. 

Set up a list of projects that need to be done 
during the month. Plan the next day in late after- 
noon or evening when today is fresh on your 
mind. Put down on your "to do" list what must be 
done the next day, again establishing priorities. 
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Estimate time needed for activities and tasks to 
make scheduling more realistic. This type of plan- 
ning will take time initially, but when you become 
adept at planning it will take less time. However, 
the time spent in planning saves you time overall. 
Figure 9-3 illustrates a "To Do" list. 

Conquer Procrastination Pick one area where 
procrastination plagues you and conquer it. As- 

Figure 9-3 To Do List 
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sume that you always put off filing. You find your- 
self having mo and three weeks of filing stacked 
on your desk, and you are constantly having to 
rummage through the papers for something your 
employer needs. In your priorities, set aside 20 or 
30 minutes each day (or whatever time you need) 
to do the filing; put it on your "to do" list. Check 
it off when you have accomplished it. Other ways 
in which you might conquer procrastination in- 
clude the following: 

1. Focus on one problem at a time. 

2. Give yourself deadlines and meet them. 

3. Tackle the most difficult problems first. 

4. Don't let perfectionism paralyze you; don't be 
afraid to make mistakes. 

5. Recognize that you have developed the habit 
of putting things off, and take steps to correct 
the habit. For example, set up a new routine 
that contrasts with your old one. Create what- 
ever visual reminders you need; you may 
make a sign for your desk reminding you not 
to procrastinate. Don't let yourself make ex- 
ceptions by saying, "It's okay to procrastinate 
on this job." A lapse is like a skid in a car; it 
takes much more effort to recover than to 
maintain control from the outset. 

Handle Paper Once Do you ever find yourself 
rereading a piece of paper or shuffling it from the 
top of the stack to the bottom of the stack several 
times? Most of us do. In fact, most time manage- 
ment experts claim that handling paper over and 
over is the biggest paperwork time waster. The ba- 
sic rule is to handle paper once. Read it, route it, 
file it, or answer it. Get it off your desk as quickly 
as possible. 
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Organize Your Work Area When you are 
working on a project, clear your desk of materials 
that relate to other projects. Put these materials in 
a file folder, label the folder with the name of the 
project, and place the folder 1.. your drawer. Keep 
the items on your desk to a minimum so that you 
have the space to work. 

Keep in and out trays on your desk, and label 
the trays so that it is clear which is for incoming 
material and which is for outgoing material. If 
space permits, you may wish to have a tray for 
material to be filed on your desk. An alphabetic 
file sorter will help you put materials to be filed in 
alphabetical order quickly. Keep frequently used 
supplies such as pencils, pens, and paper clips in 
the center drawer of your desk. Paper will gener- 
ally go in the side drawer of your desk. Divide your 
paper into letterhead, plain bond, memorandum 
pads, and other types of paper that you use. 

Reduce Interruptions As an office assistant, 
part of your responsibility is to screen calls for 
your employer. A skilled assistant can get the in- 
formation needed without offending the caller. A 
polite, businesslike approach is essential. For ex- 
ample, you may say to the telephone caller, "I'm 
sorry; she's not available at the moment. May she 
return your call when she is free?" Then, it is your 
responsibility to take down the name, phone num- 
ber, company affiliation of the caller, and purpose 
of the call. If the caller does not volunteer this in- 
formation, you might say, "May I add a brief note 
as to what this call is about so she can be prepared 
when she returns your call?" Repeat the name, 
number, and message to the caller to confirm 
your understanding of it. 

When you are placing calls, group them if 
possible. For example, if you have six calls to 
make, you may save time by making all the calls at 
once. Know the time of day when you can most 
likely reach people to save the likelihood of play- 
ing "telephone tag" with the individual. It is 
generally easier to get people during the early 
morning hours before they get tied up in meet- 
ings and in making outside calls. Set a time limit 
for your calls. A three-minute egg timer may look 
strange on your desk, but it can serve the purpose 
nicely. Don't let yourself get drawn into social 
chitchat. If you find yourself being drawn in, you 
can use statements such as this to extricate your- 
self: "Pete, I have a minor emergency here to han- 
dle so I must hang up. It was good talking with 
you." Limit your personal calls to emergency 
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situations, and ask that your friends not call you at 
work. 

Set Up Appointments For Visitors Discourage 
people from dropping by unexpectedly to sec you 
or your employer. If a visitor drops by to see your 
employer and he or she is busy, ask, "May I help 
you?" or "May someone else help you?" If no one 
else can help, ask, "May I set up an appointment 
for you?" Make visitors to your office welcome, 
but do not feel that you must make small talk with 
them. Provide them with reading materials and 
continue with your duties. Discourage your co- 
workers from dropping by to socialize with you. 
Breaks are usually provided in the morning and in 
the afternoon. If you want to socialize, meet your 
co-workers for a break or for lunch. Make it clear 
that during working hours it is your responsibility 
to work. 

Take Advantage of Time Management Systems 
There are any number of systems that will allow 
you to utilize your time well. The system may be a 
manual one or an electronic one. 

Manual Systems One type of manual system 
is a calendar that allows you to record all appoint- 
ments for the day, week, month, and year. Plan- 
ning systems are also available; they include cal- 
endars but are much more than a calendar. For 
example, the system may include a calendar with 
two pages for each day. On one page, there are 
places to record your prioritized daily tasks and 
your appointments. On the other page you may 
record events of the day. Also included are 
monthly planning calendars for future years, 
pages to record values and goals, telephone/ad- 
dress directories, and delegation sheets. 

Another type of manual system is a tickler 
file. This file is a chronological record of items to 
be completed. The system may be one that you 
design yourself or one that you purchase. If you 
are setting up the system, a guide for the current 
month is placed in the front of the file followed by 
a separate guide for each day of the month. At the 
back of the file are guides for each month of the 
year. To use this file, you write notes on index 
cards and file them behind the appropriate dates. 
Purchased systems are available which adhere to 
the same type of format using a folder system. 

Electronic Systems An electronic calendar 
system allows you to electronically record cal- 
endar events, reserve office resources, and update 
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IIIus. 9-6 Manual planning systems Include calen- 
dars, pages to record values and goals, telephone/ 
address directories, and delegation sheets. 




and modify lists quickly. For example, assume that 
you wish to schedule a meeting with several execu- 
tives in your company. Each executive's calendar 
is maintained on a personal computer. To sched- 
ule the meeting, call up the calendars of the ex- 
ecutives and determine a free date and time for all 
parties. Then schedule the meeting on the elec- 
tronic calendar of each executive. With such a sys- 
tem you are freed from the task of making numer- 
ous telephone calls to determine when the 
executives might he free for a meeting. 

Another timesaving electronic system is the 
voice mail system. The office professional must 
make numerous telephone calls in the course of 
ac< omplishmg routine tasks. Many times the office 
ptofessional plays telephone tag with oilier office 
employees. With voice mail, a message can he left 
for the individual. The receiving party dials the 
message center to retrieve the messages. Time is 
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IIIus. 9-7 An electronic calendar system allows you 
to electronically record calendar events, reserve of- 
fice resources, and update and modify lists quickly. 




Credit: Photo courtesy of Hewlett-Packard Company. 

not lost in getting busy signals or in being told that 
the individual is not available. 

YOUR POWER AND POTENTIAL 

Tom IVleis, in his book t hriving mi Chaos, states 
that "To succeed in a competitive global business 

IIIus. 9-8 If you are to thrive in the business world 
of today, you must be able to realize your full 
power and potential. 
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environment we must learn not only to survive in 
this chaos of rapid change, but thrive on chaos. 0 
If you are to thrive in the business world of today, 
to master the multitude of changes that will be 
coming your way in the form of technology, and to 
be productive and happy in your work, you must 
be able to realize your full power and potential. 

When you are negatively stressed to the point 
of burnout on your job and when you are con- 



stantly fighting too few hours in the day to ac- 
complish what you must accomplish, you are not 
able to realize your full power and potential. 
By putting to use the techniques presented in 
this chapter you will have the chance not only to 
succeed in your job but to thrive in a world in 
which rapid change will continue for years to 
come. 



CHAPTER SUMMARY 



The following review will help you remember the 
important points of this chapter. 

1. Stress can be caused by a number of factors, 
some of which are overwork, personal prob- 
lems, and distressing work conditions. Contin- 
ual exposure to these factors over a period of 
time can cause negative stress which is harm- 
ful to an individual's health. Some of the symp- 
toms of stress are anxiety, headaches, high 
blood pressure, jaw pain, gastrointestinal prob- 
lems, muscular neck pain, and insomnia. 

2. Stress reducers include 

a. Balancing work and play 

b. Knowing the difference between achieve- 
ment and perfection 

c. Recognizing your limits 

d. Exercising 

e. Eating right 

3. Time is a unique resource. It cannot be bought, 
sold, borrowed, rented, saved, or manufac- 
tured. It can be spent, and it is spent by each of 
us every day. It is not possible to manage time. 
What is possible is to manage ourselves in rela- 
tion to the time available. 

4. Time wasters can include 

a. The telephone 

b. Inadequate planning 
o. Visitors 

a. Disorganization 

e. Procrastination 

f. Ineffective communication 

5. You can manage yourself in relation to time by 
setting both organizational and personal goals. 

6. A goal must have certain attributes: 
a. A goal should stretch you. 



b. A goal must be attainable. 

c. A goal must be specific and measurable. 

d. A goal must have a deadline. 

e. A goal should be written down. 

f. A goal should be flexible. 

7. If you are to effectively manage yourself in rela- 
tion to your time, you must know how you 
spend your time. One way to do so is to log the 
time you spend on various activities for a pe- 
riod of time. Then, analyze how you are spend- 
ing your time. Ask yourself if there are certain 
activities that you could spend less time on and 
whether some of your interruptions can be 
minimized or eliminated. Prepare an action 
plan listing how you intend to improve the way 
you manage yourself in relation to time. 

8. Good time techniques include 

a. Setting priorities. 

b. Planning your activities. 

c. Conquering procrastination. 

d. Handling paper only once. 

e. Organizing your work area. 

f. Reducing interruptions. 

g. Setting up appointments for visitors. 

9. Take advantage of time management systems. 
Time management systems include planners 
which incorporate calendars, pages to record 
values and goals, telephone directories, and 
delegation sheets. Electronic calendar systems 
allow you to electronically record calendar 
events, reserve office resources, and update 
and modify lists quickly. Voice mail systems al- 
low you to leave messages for individuals with- 
out having to redial if the line is busy or no one 
answers. 
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TERMINOLOGY REVIEW 



The following terms were introduced in this chap- 
ter. To help you understand them, definitions are 
given below. 

1. Burnout (page 236) When an employee con- 
sistently has low productivity and low motiva- 
tion and has a general attitude of disinterest in 
the job, it is referred to as burnout. 

2. Chronic stress (page 236) Chronic stress is 
the experience of negative stress (stress that 
is harmful to our body and mind) for an ex- 
tended period of time. 

3. Distress (page 236) Negative stress or stress 
that is harmful to our body is referred to as 
distress. 

4. Electronic calendar system (page 245) An 
electronic calendar system is a system in 
which the daily calendar of an individual is in- 
put and maintained on a microcomputer. 

5. Ergonomics (page 236) Ergonomics is the 
study of the effects of the work environment 
on the health and well-being of employees. 

6. Goal (page 241) An end objective or the pur- 
pose toward which an endeavor is directed is 
called a goal. 

7. Ineffective communication (page 241) Com- 
munication in which the receiver does not un- 
derstand what has been said or is unclear 
about the message being sent by the originator 
is referred to as ineffective communication. 



8. Perfectionism (page 237) A propensity for 
setting extremely high standards and being 
displeased with anything else is called perfec- 
tionism. 

9. Procrastination (page 241) Needlessly post- 
poning or delaying a project or something 
that has to be done is called procrastination. 

10. Productivity (page 236) Productivity refers 
to the amount of work produced on the job. 
That work may be in goods or services. If the 
productivity is not at an acceptable level, it is 
referred to as low productivity. 

11. Stress (page 236) Stress is the body's re- 
sponse to a demand placed upon it. 

12. Tickler file (page 245) A chronological record 
of items to be completed is called a tickler 
file. 

13. Time (page 239) Time is a unique resource 
which cannot be bought, sold, borrowed, 
rented, saved, or manufactured. It can be 
spent, and it is spent by each of us every day. 

14. Time management (page 239) The effective 
management of ourselves in relation to the 
time that is available is known as time man- 
agement. 

15. Voice mail systam (page 246) A voice mail 
system operates via the telephone and allows 
voice messages to accumulate in a mailbox 
for later retrieval by the recipient. 



DISCUSSION ITEMS 

To demonstrate your understanding of the informa- 
tion in this chapter, respond to the following items. 

1. List and explain three causes of stress. 

2. Explain how perfectionism can be related to 
stress. 

3. Identify and explain four time wasters. 

4. What is meant by the statement, 'Time man- 
agement is a misnomer"? 



5. What are the attributes that an effective goal 
must have? 

6. Explain how a time log can be beneficial in 
managing yourself in relation to time. 

7. List three ways in which you might conquer 
procrastination. 

8. Explain how time management systems can 
help you utilize time effectively. 
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CASE STUDY 



Antonio Previno, a new employee of TriCounty Re- 
gional Planning Agency, has become a problem 
employee for you. You have been asked by your 
employer to help him with the job, and you are trying. 
Although you have given him extensive instruc- 
tions on handling the telephone, he still does not 
handle it properly. From the beginning of his em- 
ployment he has asked you questions about each 
job that he does. Now that he has been here six 
weeks you think he should be able to work on his 
own. However, each day he comes to you a* least 
six or seven times with questions about his work. 

The amount o' time that you spend with 
Antonio is impacting your own work. Last week you 
were late with a report for Mr. Andrews, and you 
felt extremely guilty for being late. Your* relation- 
ship with Mr. Andrews has always been good, and 
he has been complimentary of your work. How- 
ever, you could tell that he was not pleased with 
your lateness even though he didn't say anything. 



Recently you have been having some prob- 
lems at home. Although you do not live at home 
(you have your own apartment), you attempt to 
help your mother when she needs you. She has 
had pneumonia and has been in the hospital for 
two weeks. You go by each morning before work 
and each evening after work, and you have been 
taking her gowns home with you to launder. 

The last few weeks have been tough. You 
have always liked your work, but you are beginning 
to feel that you really need a vacation. In fact, you 
have thought of looking for another job. Antonio is 
really getting on your nerves. 

Respond to these questions about the case: 

1. What is the problem? 

2. What can be done about the problem? 

3. Are there stress or time techniques which 
might be successfully employed? 




OFFICE APPLICATIONS 



Office Application 9-1 {Objectives 7, 2, and 3) 

Analyze the two cases presented here, then respond to the items following 
the cases. 

Two of your friends (Georgia and Harold) who work in offices in your 
building are having problems; they have both told you their situations 
which are given here. 

Georgia's Situation: 

Georgia has worked for a company for three years. Recently, she was pro- 
moted to administrative assistant for the president of the company. The job 
is a demanding one. Her responsibilities include setting up meetings, mak- 
ing travel arrangements for the president and the Board of Trustees, ar- 
ranging meals before the monthly Board meetings, and responding to calls 
from the Board of Trustees about various items. In addition, she supervises 
two office assistants and takes minutes at the board meetings and the bi- 
weekly staff meetings called by the president, along with numerous other 
projects. 

Georgia is attempting to employ a new office assistant, since one assis- 
tant has recently left for another position. This task is taking a long time. 
She is using a temporary employee until she can employ someone full time. 

Georgia has two children, and she and her husband are in the process 
of getting a divorce. Her husband has fought her throughout the process. 
The situation at home has been difficult. 
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Georgia likes her job, but she is not being as effective as she knows that 
she can be. 

1 . Are there stressors in Georgia's work environment? If so, what are they? 

2. Are there stressors in Georgia's home environment? If so, what are 
they? 

3. What might Georgia do to reduce some of the stress? 
Harold's Situation: 

Harold has been working for Ingram Travel Agency for two years. The com- 
pany is small, and there have been several personnel cutbacks since Harold 
began. Recently, due to a nationwide recession, there have been additional 
cutbacks. Now there are only two office assistants in the company (pre- 
viously there were four). The other remaining office assistant has been with 
the company for only six months. Since Harold knows the operation well 
and has been with the company for two years, he has been asked to assume 
most of the responsibilities of the two assistants who have left. 

Harold has always felt good about his abilities and skills. He is able to 
produce large amounts of work quickly. However, for the last two months, 
he hasn't been able to see the top of his desk. His employer has become 
irritable with him on several occasions when work was not completed on 
time. There never seems to be an end to the amount of work stacked on his 
desk; he can't get caught up. Recently Harold hasn't been feeling well or 
sleeping well. He wakes up two and three times a night thinking about the 
office. He has resorted to taking sleeping pills in order to get to sleep. 

1. Identify the factors that have contributed to Harold's stress. 
2- What steps can Harold take to minimize his stress? 
3. In order to minimize future stress, how should Harold respond if he is 
faced with a similar situation? 

Office Application 9-2 [Objective 2) 

You have learned in this chapter that in order to reduce stress you need to 
balance work and play. To help you discover ways that you might do so, 
engage in the following activities. 

On page 253 is a worksheet for your use. Select a classmate to work on 
this project with you. Discuss with your classmate things that are fun for you. 
List these items in columns according to the amount of time they take. 
Write down as many possibilities as you can. 

Now that you have determined what you can do for fun in short peri- 
ods of time, try your ideas for one week. Use the action plan also on page 
253. After one week of engaging in these activities, go back to your action 
plan and analyze what happened during the week. Did you carry out your 
plan? Did you feel less stressed? Did you feel more productive? Did you 
enjoy your work more? Turn in your action plan and the analysis of your 
plan to your instructor. 

Office Application 9-3 {Objectives 1 and 4) 

Read three recent articles on time and stress management. Write your find- 
ings in report form, noting your sources, Team up • ith a classmate to com- 
pare your findings, and present a team report to (he class. Turn in your 
written report to your instructor. 
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Time and Stress Management 



Before 
Reading 



After 
Reading 



The author thoughtfully provided ALL of the study aids listed. If you missed 
any of these items, you should return to the chapter to locate them. Ask 
yourself why you didn't see the feature and plan to look for such items in 
future previews. 

As for the organization, the top answer is correct: 



Stress causes and reducers are discussed first, then time management 
problems and solutions are presented. 



Time wasters and the causes of stress are introduced, then the ways to 
overcome each are covered. 

If you missed this second part, consider it a hint that you are not expecting 
enough from yourself when you preview. You might have picked up the 
answer from the General Objectives, the Chapter Summary, or from the order 
of the headings. Plan to hold yourself responsible for the order in which the 
material is presented in future previews. 



The answers provided by the author in the Manual that accompanies the text 
are on the following pages. 
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The student is asked to respond to eight items; 
the items, with possible answers, are given here. 
I. List and explain three causes of stress. 

a. Overwork. In order to compete in an inter- 
national market, businesses are experi- 
encing the need to he more and more 
productive. This need for productivity 
need means that employees are expected 
to produce more in less time and with a 
greater degree of accuracy than ever be- 
fore. Many employees find themselves 
working long hours, getting more and 
more exhausted, and thus being abl.: io 
produce less and less. 

b. Personal problems. The divorce rate in 
America continues to be high. Single 
parent homes are prevalent. Many times, 
t he responsibility for rearing children falls 
on one parent. These responsibilities, 
along with having to bring in sufficient 
money to meet the family needs, can pro- 
duce negative stress. Americans are also 
living longer than ever before, and many 
times this long life means that families 
include elderly members who must have 
special time and care. Such responsibili- 
ties can also cause negative stress. 

r. Distressing work conditions. Kmployees may 
sit at computer terminals lor hours at a 
time with few breaks. The office may have 
no outside walls, and personality conflicts 
between employees and employers may 
exist. 
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2. Explain how per foe lion ism can l>e related 10 
stress. 

Pcrfcciionism is defined as a propensity for 
setting extremely high standards and being 
displeased with anything else. Of course, it is 
not possible to do everything perfectly. Indi- 
viduals who consistently blame themselves due 
to their inability to perform perfectly can ex- 
perience negative stress. 

3. Identify and explain four time wasters. 

The student may list and explain any lour of 
the following: 

a. Poor telephone usage. Business telephone 
calls are often turned into social occa- 
sions, and too much lime is spent on these 
calls. The employee may also spend loo 
much time on personal calls. Also, proper 
information may not be obtained from the 
telephone caller. 

b. Inadequate planning. Some people fail to 
plan their time by the day or week, result- 
ing in work not being done efficiently. 

c. I mfnoper handling of visitors. It is noi the 
responsibility of the office assistant to en- 
tertain visitors. The office assistant should 
be pleasant and should assist the visitor in 
gelling to the person he or she needs to 
see, but the assistant should not engage in 
excessive chit-chat with the visitor. 

d. Disorganization. A disorganized desk, half- 
finished projects, and inefficient filing 
habits are time wasteis. 

e. Procrastination. Procrastination is defined 
as postponing or needlessly delaying a 
project or something that is to be done. 
Procrastination is a time waster. 

f. Ineffective communication. Ineffective com- 
munication (com mimical ion in which 
the message intended by the originator is 
not understood by the receiver) tan be a 
time waster. Effective communication in- 
volves selecting the best channel lo deliver 
the message, giving adequate information 
to the recipient, and delivering the mes- 
sage at a time that the recipient is ready to 
receive it. 
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4. What is meant l>y ihe statement, "Time man- 
agement is a misnomer"? 

Wo cannot manage time. There is only so 
much time in a day; we cannot control how 
much time we have. However, we can control 
ourselves in relation to time — we can control 
how we choose to use the time that we have. 

5. What are the attributes that an effective goal 
must have? 

a. A goal should stretcli you. 

b. A goal must be attainable. 

c. A goal must be specific and measurable. 

d. A goal must have a deadline. 

e. A goal should be written down. 

f. A goal should be flexible. 

6. Explain how a time log can be beneficial in 
managing yourself in relation to time. 

A time log can help you understand how you 
spend your time. Once you know how you 
spend it, you can then determine more effec- 
tive ways of getting your work done. 

7. List three ways in which you might conquer 
procrastination. 

The student may list any three of the 
following: 

a. Pick one area where procrastination 
plagues you and conquer it. 

b. Focus on one problem at a time. 

c. (Jive yourself deadlines and inert them. 

d. Tackle the most difficult problems first. 

e. Don't let perfectionism paralyse you; don't 
be afraid to make mistakes. 

f. Recognize that you have developed the 
habit of pulling things off, and lake steps 
to correct the habit. 

8. Kxplain how time management systems can 
help you utilize time effectively. 

'lime management systems include daily, 
weekly, and monthlyplanningcalendars. Also 
included are values and goal sheets, telephone 
and address directories, and delegation sheets. 
All of these items help you to manage yourself 
in relation to time. 
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Evaluate your responses in light of what the author says. Are your answers 
roughly similar, radically different more general, or more detailed than Dr. 
Fulton's? Use the results of your evaluation to improve your approach to 
textbook reading in your other courses. 



After No matter what your idea is, no matter how perfect a solution it is for one of 

RetlAinfl Y our problems, you'll need a plan for putting this new goal into your daily 

life. Does your plan include these attributes of effective goals that Fulton lists 

on pages 1D-13 and 1D-14? 

A goal should stretch you. 
A goal must be attainable. 
A goal must be specific and measurable. 
A goal must have a deadline. 
A goal should be written down. 
A goal should be flexible. 
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Communication for 
Intercultural Business 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



"Communication for Intercultural Business" is Chapter 20 in a business 
communications textbook. The title of the text Business Communication: 
Toward 2000, suggests that the author is interested in preparing students for 
the future. One of the often-discussed aspects of the future for business is the 
increase in multi-nationalism and multi-culturalism. The Instructor's Resource 
Guide which accompanies the text suggests that a week near the end of the 
semester be devoted to reading and discussing intercultural business. 



Given all the other details that have to get taken care of at the end of any 
semester, it's a fair guess that this chapter will get less than the attention it 
deserves from students and instructors alike. But those realities will not keep 
this information off the final exam. 

By this point in the course, however, you would have the advantage of 
knowing that the instructor uses some of the material from the Instructor's 
Guide to help focus your reading and that exam questions will also be based 
on that material. 



Bell, Arthur H. Chapter 20: "Communication for 

Intercultural Business." Business Communication: 
Towa rd 2000. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1992: 
450-478, and Instructor's Resource Guide prepared 
by Dayle M. Smith, (same): 242, 244-245. 
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Before tffc Before even looking at the chapter itself, you can begin to get your brain 
IfPfldinn warmed up by thinking about what you know about intercultural businesses 

" and their communications. 

Take a few minutes to jot down any ideas which come into your head about 
communications for intercultural businesses. Don't take time to write sentences! 



Before Gk Now that you're aware of some of your thoughts and attitudes about the topic, 
RendiflO preview the chapter to see what the author has to say and how the chapter is 

organized. Though the chapter is almost thirty pages long, your preview 
should take only a minute or two. Otherwise, you might get bogged down in 
details and become bored! 

Look at these items during your preview: 

• Learning Objectives, page 2A-7 

• pictures 

• marginal headings 

• illustrations (called Figures in this text) 

• Summary and Questions for Discussion, page 2A-32 

Jot down the major topics that you remember seeing. 

Hint: Major topics would be listed in the Objectives and Summary or 
Questions for Discussion as well as in marginal headings. 
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Before Q 
Reading 



In this course, the instructor hands out True/ False Questions and Essay 
Questions as an introduction to each chapter. Answering the questions is not 
assigned, but one or two of the essay questions usually appear on the exams. 
The exams have multiple-choice questions, but they cover the same topics 
addressed on the True/ False Questions. 

Although you could save both until after reading, your chances of getting 
right answers are greatly increased if you know what you're looking for before 
you read. 

Read the fifteen Essay Questions on pages 2A-35 and 2A-36 to see if they seem 
to cover the same major topics you discovered during the chapter preview. 
Mark those which seem to cover new material or which seem particularly 
hard. 

Answer the ten True/ False Questions on page 2A-34. Even though you haven't 
read the material, you can really get yourself involved by answering the 
questions. You might put a special mark beside questions where you are 
guessing. But answer them anyway! 



During 
Reading 



This is a long chapter with main topics throughout. Plan to read it in more 
than one session so that your concentration can remain high. 

The section beginning on page 2A-12, "Eleven Common Areas of Intercultural 
Misunderstanding," is a major topic and one which demands that you take 
some notes. The human brain has a very hard time remembering lists this 
long, unless some special work is done to understand and retain the material. 
Your comprehension will probably be highest if you read the entire list 
through before you go back to take notes. 

Make notes on this section, either by writing in the margin of the text or by 
making notes on separate paper. Whatever note taking style you use, make 
sure that your notes will help you rcoiew each item without having to re-read 
it. 
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After O 
Reading 



Now thai you've read the chapter, re-answer the Irue/False Quiz questions. 
Feel tree to change answers now that you have better information to go on. 
you feel unsure of an answer, look hack at the text. 

When you have satisfied yourself that von have the correct answers, use the 
Answer Key provided. 



After Q 
Reading 



Look again at the fifteen tss.n questions, concentrating especially on the ones 
you marked as having now or difficult material. Knowing that one or two of 
these will appear on the exam, you might he willing to write responses to all 
fifteen just to he prepared. On the other hand, \ou might feel that some oi the 
questions are not likely \) he asked, so you can concentrate your review on 
fewer questions. 

Of the fifteen questions listed, pick the five questions thai most relied the 
chapter's major topics and art* therefore most likelv to he included on an exam. 



After Q 
Reading 



Review the thirteen Questions tor Disc ussion from the end of the chapter 
(page 2A-J2). C an \ou answer each one? If not, review the appropriate text 
sections. 



When vou are satisfied that you .ire prepared for the exam which will include 
material from this chapter, answer the Exam Questions. Don't look hack at the 
chapter or am of the notes and review questions you've answered. 
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Chapter 20: 
"Communication for Intercultural Business" 
EXAM QUESTIONS 

Point Values: 2 points each for Questions 1-5, 10 points for Question ft. 
20 points total, 

1. Basic attitudes toward punctuality 

A. reveal how trustworthy a foreign business person is. 

B. are the same for members of western cultures. 

C. vary from culture to culture and person to person. 

D. should be insisted on by Americans. 

2. Name cards 

A. are the same as business cards. 

B. have monetary value as collectibles. 

C. are considered inappropriate in Asia, 

D. contain information in two languages. 

3. Techniques which might be useful in checking for comprehension 
include 

A. a puzzled frown. 

B. an inquiring smile. 

C. asking, "Am 1 being clear?" 

D. all of the above. 

E. B and C only. 

4. According to the text, using slang or idiomatic expressions with 
foreign business persons 

A. may inhibit understanding and good will. 

B. may encourage feelings of trust and intimacy. 

C. will speed up the business meeting. 

D. will make the speaker sound less formal and uncomfortable. 

5. When doing business in another culture, 

A. avoid listening to the experiences of colleagues. 

B. learning even a few words and customs can help. 

C. technical expertise will always be respected. 

D. behave exactly as you would ordinarily act at home. 

ft. Comment on this assertion: "Only those planning to work abroad 
need intercultural business training." Answer on separate paper. 
Feel free to make notes or a rough draft. Remember that this 
question is worth 1(1 points. 
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Communication for • 
Intercultural Business : 



Bell, Arthur H. Chapter 20: "Communication tor 
Intercultural Business." Business* Communication: Toward 2000 . 

Cincinnati: South-Western, 1992: 450-478, 

and 

Instructor's Resource Guide 
prepared by Dayle M. Smith, (same): 242, 244-245. 



Reprinted with permission from 
South- Western Publishing Co. 



For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 
Ms. Donna Shelton 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

College Division 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45227 
Phone: (513) 271-8811 
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COMMUNICATION 
FOR INTERCULTURAL 
BUSINESS 



Learning • I < » inula sum! ko .iums ■ »i uilmul m*hmii\ k\ 

Objectives • In n ii| ii < >\ 1nuu11ll111.il Ihimir^n u'I.iMimiv ihiniivji uilhiul knnvviVtlui' .nul 

lfs|UU 

• I <i .kIiiisI w i itti/n .iiul spoken km mum; (u ina'l tin.- uccils i »! tnk u iilttn.il .uuli- 

K fS. 

• lui ci ouiu/r I Ik- iiupi m t j i k </ nt illicit i ill i ii .il htiMtK'ss i k*!.ii mtis |ni i ■ mi ip.imo 

.iiul OlLl.lMl/.U MH1S. 

• !<> .ippu't UU' i In.- ink' 4*1 mlcutjlltn.il Ii.hihisl: hi pii'p.inlii: Uiimikss po'pk' 
Iih inU'u uUni.il iluIc. 
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WHAT 
WOULD 

YOU J"' 0 ' ilic I'JM si\ m.mi s |sa\s Mdb Kraneis), I\o worked loi .1 nniliiiMtinn.il 

DO? 1 01 |n m;ii ion with (illno in the I'.S., Kn^and, Spain. (>erman\, l-Vaiue, .1 ml 

Japan. M\ own |dh .is one (it the eoinpans's U.S. las specialists, ho\\e\ei, 
li.is kept me entiieK stateside. I spend most ol m\ time working iluculx 
uiih employees tin ra\ -lel.ited matteis. 

Sc\er.il nines .1 Nf.ii, the t'onip.ms's tr.nuin^ dhiMoii ollei* ,iu inter cnl- 
iiir.il woikshop I < » 1 einplosees, who tan si^n tip on a \olnnteei Immy The 
workshop .ipp.iifiuK dc.ils with understanding ami eoinnuinieatmi' with 
members ol othei uiltnies. |\c ne\er signed up foi the woikshop beeausc, 
UiU'ii ins spccialts. I didn't plan to woik abroad. 

Of the f>40 employees in Hub's New York office, nunc than one child come 
limn utc-i.il ami cuhni.il minor incs. Many of these employees continue the 
customs ami piattircs ol then ctilttues in then homes ami social Ihcs. 
Moi) has misukenh assumed thai an inleunhmal wmkshnp deals only with 
unci national topiis. Does Ins job special^ make him a good candidate foi 
the inieicnltmal workshop ofleted by the company? 
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An rvtr-Mor«-Olob J I )iscussions of intcrcultural coimmmicatioii used to be intended for the few 
Business World business graduates who would actually visit another country on business. 

heir the WOs and beyond, however, even business comnumicatoi needs 
to know how to interact successfully with members of different cultures. As 
many as one third of current business school graduates may have extended 
foreign business experience w«thin the first five years of their careers. Virtu- 
ally everyone in business will have business relations with a foreign com- 
pany at some time, In addition, most husinesspeople, during their careers, 
will bo employed in multicultural work forces, 

The opportunity lor intercultural interaction may be right at hand iti 
your own city. Urban areas such as Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and New York City celebrate their cultural diversity, They can he viewed 
as cultural quills with enclaves of different ethnic groups set side by side. 
To do business in Miami, for example, you will want to know as much as 
possible about Cuoan-Amcrican culture, for people of Cuban ancestry 
make up a major Florida market and an influential social force. In Los 
Angeles, many service industries and food-related businesses are domi- 
nated by Southeast Asian and Hispanic Americans. In New York, a days 
walking tour will take you through a half do/.en or more distinctive cultural 
neighborhoods. 

You may find yourself working for an American company or a multina- 
tional corporation that employs people from several cultural groups in dif- 
ferent locations in the world. Major business schools in the United States 
arc already gearing up for what bhrtune (July 17. \VK { )) called a "global 
vision": "Students will have to master a foreign language and culture as well 
as the usual tough material on marketing and finance." In l u 8 ( ), more than 
one fifth of all agricultural and manufactured goods produced in the United 
States were exported abroad. That same year, we imported even more 
than v e exported, for an import-export total of $hi)() billion. That level of 
trade spells thousands of jobs abroad for Americans each year. 

Note at the outset that intcu /////// <v/ communication involves more than 
\wwnautmat communication. Intmnttural ammunutiUtm involves making 
connections between different views of the world, whether between coun- 
tries or between cultural groups within one country. By contrast, interna- 
tional communication may involve parties of the same cultu/'.\ as when an 
American businesswoman in San Kranciscu contacts her American col- 
league based in Paris. 

This chapter is intended to help you prepare for communicating effec- 
tively w ith members of oihei cultures. Such preparation invok es knowing 
your audience and knowing yourself. 



Tht Mtttlng When you and your own cultural background come into contact with pcr- 

of Cultures sons of another culture, something new emerges a middle ground, called 

a "transaction culture In this new middle ground, sensitive and often un- 
stated rules and understandings guide behavior. That is, if a member of 
Culture A interacts with a member of Culture H, neither the cultural rules 
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of A inn (hose of \\ arc the sole guide (or behavior. Instead, a mixed set 
of rules middle ( ailture < ! develops lor the purposes of the unci action. 

l-or example, consider the cultural rules that would guide a husiness 
comersaiion between yon and a managei from Japan, You would not speak 
and act entirely as you would when conversing with American coworkers, 
nor would the Japanese manager hold fast to Japanese conversational rules 
and behaviors. Doth of you would consciously and subconsciously bend 
your own cultural habits and assumptions to accommodate the communica- 
tion needs of the other. 

In short, learning to be an effective imercultuial communicator does 
not mean baumiuy, lapanese. Russian, 01 African. In fact, it would he a bin 
mistake to pretend to know nunc about someone else's culture than you 
really know. Nor should you pretend to understand or believe what you 
really don't understand or believe. \\\\ example, you should not pretend to 
understand 01 believe in the religion of a business associate. Instead, you 
should show your icspecl for the i elision and tiy to understand it ii it would 
help in sour business intetacimns. To communicate with other cultural 
groups, you must be willing and able to adapt -bi.i not discard -your own 
patterns of thought and behavior to meet the communicaiion needs of your 
amlieiue. That process begins with a sincere effoit to understand annthci 
culture on Us own terms. 



Recognizing Cultural Mjny ' 'ces can interfere with the desire to meet oilier cultures in a pro- 
Misconceptions ductiv*.. mutually satisfying way. The most influential of these are internal 
beliefs and assumptions ahum other cultures- the nttuotnt'/ttions that may 
picxent successful iniercultur.il communication. The following seven mis- 
conceptions frequently get in the way of successful inteiculuiral communi- 
cation: 

I. I'zrtyt'ttr o < wiv/h/lly Mr tin. We too c.isih .issmne that olhcis think .is we 
think, leel .is we led. ,iml thclclofc should an as we .in. This egocentric Us 
i .(ii hlmd i is oi \us ic.il dilk-icm cs in die wax people til othci i iilloies (hiiik 
Jiul helui e. 

„\ ()/lir/\ /ad- my tuhwittiges. M.ms people believe the le.ison th.il some people 
.lie n't like ilu-m is th.it theie's something wnmg w it 1 1 da* people who aie diffei ■ 
cm I'Iha e\|»l.iin aw as inllm.il ilillciemes .is dehueiuies. Tlies uill othei 

uiliutes "disadvantaged" 01 "uikIumIcv eloped" w he I.iei thes .ne siinpK 

advantaged 01 developed id oihei w.iys. A m.itci i.thstit- culture mas judge a 
deeply spii im.il culture .is h.u kw.ird - and vice \ eisa. 

\. .Ill ix-r haw to do i \ fit \( tt^tt/m, ami mi tli/farMn a"w/'/ Matter. I Nil ling 
different cultures mm contact will not ,iutomaticall> lead in mutual under - 
standing and respect. The main, examples ol lends between hoidering nil- 
tines (hiniigliout the woild show thai more is needed lh.ui shared spaces. 
•I. hunt fvj/rv, / \(mtk the htnyiayi'. I 'nloi tun.itel\, the formal language darning 
piti.ided in tspnal academic sellings ilocs not guarantee successful uiteuul- 
tiiral coniiiiiuiicauoii. To know how t«* speak and write a language does not 
iieeessank guarantee that wm know die eiiltuie. Ilnwexcr. knowing the lan- 
guage o a gieat was to sun learning about a culture. 
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5. They II see that Vm aim ere. In our culture, sincerity tan forgive a nuilcitiKlc of 
hlu inters; we like to see that a persons "heart is in the right place.* Some 
other cultures, however, pay more attention to what sou do than to what you 
intend. An old (ireek saying, for example, advises us to "know a good man 
by the way he lives." 

(). They have to terpen my knowledge. Not so. Many cultures plate more impor- 
tance on mutual trust than on technical know -how. Your eompeteme or 
knowledge may not cen he considered in such culture^ until a ti use relation 
has been formed. 

7. Here all intetrated in the bottom line. Americans are used to doing away with 
formalities and procedures when the\ threaten profits or efficiency. In some 
othei cultures, however, sou inns ue\er violate the established /tmtes.% of doing 
business — including working through a rigid hierarchy observing customary 
waiting periods, and completing elaborate paperwork. 

To expose these beliefs as misconceptions is not to say that American 
cultural assumptions are wrong or that other culcuial assumptions are right. 
Instead, the message is that cultural assumptions can differ. 

Examples In each of the following situations, observe the unfortunate interference 

of Intercultural of one or more of the pieceding cultural myths. Notice also the sometimes 

Misunderstandings devastating effect of crossed signals based on a misunderstanding of ges- 
tures, expressions, and innocent actions. The first set of situations is given 
in the following w ( iomiminicatinn Toward 2000" section. 

hive additional examples may help to show the consequences of inter- 
cultural misunderstandings, hirst, in 1 W0. Carl Travis journeyed from St. 
Paul, Minnesota, to do business with Som Sbarma at his huge clothing 
factory outside Puwahla, India. Carl wanted to propose a joint venture 
invok ing Sharma's money and factory and Carl's own American marketing 
contacts. Carl's proposal presented extraordinary opportunities for success 
by means of Indian import clothing shops in the United States. 

As Carl presented his proposal, the taciturn Sbarma shook bis head 
from side-to-side. I'm not doing well, Carl told himself, and redoubled his 
persuasive efforts. Sbarma shook his head back and forth more earnestly. 
After almost 4.S minutes, Carl snapped his briefcase shut in consternation 
and stood up to leave. I le appaiently hadn't gotten to first base with bis 
proposal. 

Later, at his hotel. Carl learned an expensive lesson from the Indian 
concierge: Indians in many regions of the country express approval by 
shaking the head back and forth, the same gesture that Americans use for 
disapproval. 

Second, Margaret Owens sat looking out at the Tokyo skyline from a 
managerial suite rented for the purpose of interviews. She wanted to find 
half a dozen enthusiastic Japanese rcprcscntatkes to market a line of phar- 
maceuticals in Japan. After completing ten interviews, Margaret was dumb- 
founded. Not one applicant spoke up in a direct, forceful manner, in spite 
of his or her stellar academic record and recommendations. Not one met 
her eye-to-eye for very long. None seemed comfortable speaking openly 
and frankly about accomplishments and aspirations. 
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Margaret rcpcirtctl her discouraging interview results to the Vice Presi- 
dent i»f Asian Markets for the ding company -only to endure the most 
embarrassing lecture of her lite. To speak up, she learned Irom the v ice 
president, can be taken as impertinence, especially if one emphasizes per- 
sonal accomplishments. To meet the eyes in some business situations is, 
in many Asian cultures, an indication of disrespect or even hostility. 

Third, local mining magnates in Kajari, Pakistan, accepted Krcd Kevin's 
invitation to a business dinner at a local restaurant. Kred was pleased to 
begin the meal w ith nonbusiness small talk. But after 15 minutes of pleas- 
antries, he wondered when the conversation would turn to business, lie 
hesitated to broach business topics directly for fear of offending custom. 
The evening wore on in small talk, to Fred's immense frustration. 

In fact, the Pakistani miners were wondering why Kred invited them 
to dinner. While several minutes of chat are ordained by Pakistani custom, 
the host — Revin — has the obligation to shift matters to business topics 
thereafter. I\\ -cry-one was waiting for Prcd to make his move, 

Fourth, Jean Simonds was pleased to accept an invitation for dinner at 
the home of Klaus and Sonya (iricgl, Belgian camera manufacturers. On 
her ivay to dinner, Jean spotted sonic lovely white chrysanthemums at a 
flower shop, She bought the flowers as a gift for her host. 

To her dismay, the Mowers brought a stiffly grac ious i espouse from her 
hosts, who set them aside quickly. White chrysanthemums, she learned 
later, are presented only to mark mourning in Belgium. 

Fifth, in Venezuela, oil broker (!al Farnswcll could not help but compli- 
ment Venezuelan manager Maria Ortiz on her gorgeous, flow ing black hair. 
Obviously pleased, she received (he compliment w ith a glow ing smile. Gal 
then inquired if her hair was difficult to care for. The smile dropped. The 
American bad trampled on an important Latin American custom: Avoid 
personal questions about the private lives of acquaintances. 

Eleven Common Kach of these American husincsspcoplc initially reacted w ith shock: 

Areas of Intercultural "Well, how was I supposed to know?" Avoid asking yourself the same qucs- 
Misunderstanding (ion. Don't attempt to interact in a new culture before becoming aware ot 

your own assumptions and blind spots. The following 1 1 questions relate 
to areas of cultural sensitivity around the world, The more you know about 
another culture, the harder you may find it to answer each of these ques- 
tions. That's as it should be. Simple answers to complex questions can 
lead to stereotypes, the enemy of intercultural awareness. 

The 1 1 areas of sensitiv ity are male-female interactions, respect, time 
and space, taboos, commitments, nonverbal cues, language and transla- 
tion, dress, methods of persuasion, religious and political issues, and preju- 
dices. 

1 . I low d» mat relate u> women, and women to men? Though you may not agree 
on the fairness of tehitions between the sexes in other cultures, know ing their 
ground rules helps you avoid disastrous social and business pitfalls. 

2. I low does the culture indicate resjmti Consider the roles ot silence, direct 
questions, seating arrangements (such as the infamous seating struggles before 
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the Vietnamese peace talks), eye contact, gestures, gifts, compliments, and 
invitations. Alsu. find out whether specific categories of people (e.g.. ulder 
persons, religions figuics, niore-senioi staff) always receive some of these spe- 
cific signs of respect. 
.V I low does the culture view human time and 'spate* Does an appointment at 7 
p.m. mean "7 sharp" or "seveiiish" or, as in some Latin countries, around K? 
Is one business day, once passed, gone forever (the American notion of linear 
time), or does the same circumstance repeat itself over and over (the Kasicm 
csclieal view of time)? What of space? Should you stand a hit closer to hench- 
men than you aic used to standing to Americans? 

4. What are si rict ////Win the culture? Is alcohol, for example, accepted, winked 
at. or absolutely unthinkable? Is sour host's off color joke an imitation for 
uproarious laughter or a subtle test of your own mores? 

5. How ure business umtmitments made in the culture? IK oral approval? IK a 
handshake? IK signing of documents? Often American busiuesspeople believe 
that a \erbal agreement shows that the listener agrees to the proposal and is 
committed to it. When dies discover that their hosts are merely being pleasant 
and agreeable, they fee! deeply disappointed and may c\cn feel cheated. Tr\ 
to establish in advance the words and actions in the culture that will le*t sou 
know dial your deal is moving forward to commitment. Try also to find out 
how people say "no" or amid saying "no" in the particular culture. 

d. What turn wthatiues are used in the culture to pass information to sou, or to 
pass private understandings between members of the culture? How should 
you iiiterpiet the "V sign in I England? (Sometimes an obscene gesture.) How 
are sou to understand an apologs delivered with a big smile in Japan? (Utter 
sincerity, not a charade,) What docs the eye pull mean in Itals and Spain? 
(Careful. I'm on to son.) Why does your host in India grimace when, in cross- 
ing sour legs, sou point your soles toward bun or her? (An insult.) 

7. How should sou handle the whole matter of lanyim^e ami hatisJatiwi* It hears 
looking into before entering upon business relations in another culture. What 
words can you learn to indicate sour interest in another culture? Should sou 
supplv sour (tun translator? Will he or she be trusted? What should sou ioii- 
clmle if your host insist s on pioviding Ins oi her own translator for sou? 

H. How should you t/trss for business and social occasions in the host country? 
Before "going native" in dress, consider the risks of losing your identits as a 
lorcigo sisitor and hence sour immunity to some forms of criticism. In our 
own couniis, no one expects the \isitoi wearing Tibetan ceremonial gowns 
to cope well with cabs, train schedules, anil all the other hassles of urban life. 
We bend to help. However, the same sisitoi in is pic jl American street clothes 
may be treated with irritation and impatience. Similarly, sour clear identifica- 
tion as an American abroad mas bring a modicum of helpfulness from the ho«i 
i ountrv. 

{ K I low do your foreign hosts handle penuasinrrt Do sour hosts favor direct prop- 
ositions supported by evidence? Do they wish to consider your reputation, 
sour family roots, sour pcisonal success, your age. sour sex, your educational 
attainments? Do thes want to hear your arguments or merely to share sour 
friendship? Do thes base a business relation on rational analysis or on trust? 

10. What aspects of the host country's nii^intn nr fnilttii til life must be understood 
foi effective business relations? Aie certain times of the day set aside foi wor- 
ship, not woik? Is woik automai icalls cameled on some hohdass, or is it 
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optional? Must certain work groups he separated due to political differences? 
Are some jobs tasks disliked for religious or political reasons? 
1 1 . What pivjuitues against you as an American must you overcome in the culture? 
Do your hosts anu»inj(ic,i!ly assume that you throw money around in a care- 
less and tasteless was? Do they assume that your appetites for food, alcohol 
and sex are out of control? Do they look upon you as a steam-roller, who 
believes that might makes right? In all these matters, you may have to exert 
your imagination and energies to show yourself as you are, not as you are 
thought to be. 



Nm all differences create major misunderstandings or offenses between 
persons of different cultures. Nonetheless, these differences must be 
understood to enhance intercultural communication. The Language Re- 
search ("enter at llrigham Young University suggests several key areas for 
exploration for those getting to know another culture. 

The following list shows general ways in which cultures can differ. In 
reading the list, compare your own culture in each category to another 
culture with which you are familiar. 

L Greetings — appropriate or inappropriate gestures {such as handshake 
or touching), verbal greetings (what to say), how close together persons 
stand when greeting or conversing, conversation topics, etc. 
a. meeting a person the first time 
h. everyday acquaintances 

c. close friends 

d. elderly people 

e. women 

f. v.>uth 

g. children 

h. leaders in the culture 

i. to show special respect 
j. from a distance: 

k. use of family name or first name 
I. use of titles (such as Mr. or Dr.) 
m. compliments with greetings (what to compliment, how to give and 
receive compliments, ami when) 
Z. Visiting u family ul home — what should and should not he done in 
the follow ing situations, 
a. greeting 
h. entering the house 

c. gifts and flowers (what is appropriate: when and how to give, receive 
and open gitts) 

d. compliments on possessions, decor, or to family members 

e. proper conduct (in the living room, parlor, or guest welcoming area) 

f. conversation (what topics arc best and when people usually talk) 

g. table manners (seating arrangements, when a guest should begin to 
c,it, excusing oneself from the table, etc.) 

h. utensils and how to use them 

i. conversation at the dinner table 
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j. compliments on the food 
k. saying farewell and leaving 

I. parties and social events (What should he remembered hy a guest 
to best interact w ith the host and other guests? What is expected of 
the guest?) 
m. words to avoid 

3. Talks, speeches, and public addresses to groups of people. 

a. subjects or topics which these people are especially fond of or those 
which should not be referred to 

b. gestures which help or hurt communication 

c. the way the speaker stands or sits in front of the group 

d. hints on using an interpreter 

4. Meetings— punctuality, best ways to begin and end the meeting, seat- 
ing arrangement, eye contact, and using an interpreter. 

a. large formal meetings 

b. small group sessions (about 3-15 people) 

c. private interview with an individual 

5. Gestures— those w hich help to carry a message and those which should 
be avoided. 

a. with hands 

b. head 

c. eye and eye contact, eyebrows, face (Is it customary to look a per- 
son directly in the eyes when speaking? What would he the reaction 
to :his by a person in this culture?) 

d. legs (such as crossing the legs when sitting down) 

e. feet (moving things with them, pointing them at people, gesturing 
with them, putting them on one's desk, etc.) 

f. posture (standing and sitting dow n, hands on hips . etc.) 

g. touching (another person, male and female, etc.) 

h. shoulders 

i. arms (such as folding them or putting them around another's shoul- 
ders) 

j. smiling artel laughing customs (When is a smile appropriate or inap- 
propriate? In what situations does a smile mean something other 
than happiness and good will?) 
k. yawning 

I. calling someone to you with your hands (palm facing up or down, 
etc.) 

m. handing, passing, or giving things to another person 

6. Personal appearance. 

a. clothing 

b. eye glasses and sun glasses 

c. hats 

d. other 

7. General attitudes of (1) adults, a, male b. female: (2) teenagers, a. 
male b. female, about 

a. nature and |the human) role in it 

b. society, groups, and the individual, self 

c. wealth, clothes, possessions 

d. work, success, failure, and fate 
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c. government, politics, taxes, police, welfare assistance 

f. personality traits that are considered good or bad in a person 

g. role of men and women 

h. sexual promiscuity, abortion 

i. time, punctuality 
j. youth, teenagers 
k. elderly people 

I. physically or mentally handicapped 
m. business and economic progress 
n. war and the military 

0. crime and violence 

p. majority groups, races and minority groups (special likes, dislikes, 
or problems) 

q. other nations and their people (special likes, dislikes, or problems) 
r. longevity, retirement and death 

s. political systems (socialism, communism, imperialism, democracy, 

etc.) 
t. humor 

u. promises, agreements, and trust 
v. community participation 

w. revenge, retributions, repayment of wrongs received 

x. animals, pets 

y. showing emotions 

z. gambling, drinking alcoholic beverages, drugs 
aa. giving and receiving criticism 
bb. making decisions in business, among peers 
cc. education 

dd. what possessions or achievements indicate status (for men and 
women, adult and youth) 

8. Language— dialects, use of English, etc. 

9. Religion— general attitudes toward religion, predominant beliefs. 

10. Special holidays — specific dates and how these holidays are cele- 
brated. 

1 1 . The family 

a. average size of family 

b. attitudes about the family and its role in society 

c. teenagers' role in the family 

d. role of the elderly in the family 

e. authority, obedience, roles of father, mother, and children (making 
decisions in the family) 

f. system of family inheritance 

g. milestone experiences in life for a male 

h. milestone experiences in life for a female 

1. special activities which are used to show that a person has become 
an adult (or otherwise changed social status) 

j. who in the family works (father, mother, children) 

k. average daily schedule and activities for fathers, mothers, children 

12. Dating and marriage customs. 

a. from what age does dating begin? How important is dating? Why? 

b. is dating in larger groups or individual couples? 
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c. common dating activities 

d. chaperones 

c. acceptable and unacceptable dating behavior 

f. engagement customs 

g. attitude about marriage 

h. age at which most men marry 

i. age at which most women marry 

j. how much influence the family has in deciding about marriages 
k. prerequisites to marriage (such as completion of education or finan- 
cial independence) 
I. desirability of children (birth control) 
m. attitude about divorce 

n. attitude toward displaying affection in public (such as between hus- 
band wife or parents and children) 

13. Social and economic levels— including si/.e of different general 
classes, average income and what it provides for the family, general 
housing conditions and possessions (such as refrigerator, range, toaster, 
ears, radios, telephones, televisions, etc.). 

14. Distribution of group— rural or urhan, what cities or areas, group pop- 
ulation for areas concerned and what ratio group population is to total 
population in these areas. 

15. Work. 

a. the economy of the group (What are the main occupations of the 
people, industries, and important products?) 

b. individual work schedules (hours per day, days per week) 

c. age at which people begin working 

d. choosing a job 

16. Diet. 

a. average diet, si/.e of meals when they are eaten 

b. special foods which are usually given to guests 

c. Is mealtime important for some other reason than just nutrition? 

17. Recreation, sports, arts, music, leisure time. 

a. family cultural and physical recreation and sports activities (includ- 
ing vacations) 

b. individual recreation, games, sports of children, youth, adults, and 
elderly 

c. distinctive arts of the culture which a visitor should know about 
1H. History and government. 

a. history of the group, including facts and events considered most 

important by the people and why 
h. heroes, leaders of the group and why they are esteemed 
c. group government systems, differences from regular local govern- 
ment 

19. Education. 

a. education in the group 

h. any private education systems wuhin the group 

20. Transportation and communication systems— their use and signifi- 
cance to the group. 

a. bicycles 

b. individual cars and road system 
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c. buses 

d. (axis 

e. other 

f. mass communication (such as TV, radio, newspapers, magazines) 

g. individual interpersonal communication (such as telephones, postal 
service) 

h. any special or unusual methods of trade, exchange, communication 
or transportation 

21. Health, sanitation, medical facilities — including general attitude 
about disease. 

1Z. I .and and climate — including geographical effects on the history of the 
group, problems posed today by the geography or climate where these 
people are located. 

33. "Universal" signals or nonverhal cues a newcomer should know 
that indicate approval or disapproval, acceptance or rejection in this so- 
ciety. 

This list is a partial summary of some aspects of culture w hich can unite 
people who sh.ire the same basic attitudes, backgrounds, and lifesislcs. 
Since these characteristics can vary widely between cultures they can be a 
source of misunderstanding and miscomnumieation. 

St/unr. "(Ijtc^oncs nf ('ultiiul I Mfcrciuc." I .jnpune Rocjrih ('enter, Bri^lum Young I'imcr- 
miv. \ l Hh Kepfimcil l>\ (lcnnmmn. 



Examine Your Own 
Lxnguagu and 
Cultural Habits 



Avoid Slang 
and Idioms 



While you investigate your host country's customs and language, remember 
to examine your ow n ways of speaking and writing. You can aid your hosts 
in understanding your business communications in three key ways: 

1 . Avoid slang and idioms 
Z. Slow down your speech 

3. ('heck your listener's understanding of what you're saying or writing. 

liCjirn to cut out slang and idioms (including local or regional colloquial 
expressions) from the words you use for international business. Robert 
Bell, a magnetic resonance specialist, comments: 

When I tra\el to business meetings abroad. 1 have to remember that m\ 
ordinary mode of friendly conversation contains many idioms (such as "right 
on the money") that foreign colleagues will find strange and uninieipretablc. 
I remind ins sell to speak "plain vanilla" Kuglish around those w ho don't know 
the language well. 

An American manager wrote the follow ing sentence to a foreign busi- 
nessman w ith limited Knglish skills. "Jiy the way, I've shipped the computer 
order we discussed last week." The American manager was shocked to 
receive a telex from bis foreign client: "What is 'the way' you refer to? 
Urgent to know." 

The Knglish language is rich in such innocent idioms and American- 
isms, hot the sake of clear business dealings abroad, try to become aware 
of words and phrases that might be misunderstood. 
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Slow Down 
Your Speech 



Check for 
Comprehension 



Adjust the pace of your speaking to match the rate of comprehension 
of your foreign host. You will often do business with men and women 
;ih road who have, through hart) work, acquired quite a hit of Knglish, If 
you rush ahead at the same speaking pace you would use with a native 
speakei. you unintentionally clash these people's efforts to communicate 
with you. Before leaving for an international trip, practice slowing down 
your speech without sounding patronizing. Link directly at the person to 
whom you are speaking, so that he or she can see the words as thev form 
on your lips and notice your facial and hand gestures. 

Some Americans, in speaking to foreign peisons, down <|ui//ically as 
a visual way of asking, "Arc \oii following me?" Try not to use the frown 
in this way. Unfortunately, this puzzled frown will often he misinterpreted 
as anger, criticism, or impatience. 

Instead, when you want to check for comprehension, raise your eve- 
brows and give an inquiring smile. That visual gestuie will produce either 
a nod of comprehension horn your foreign friend, or an indication that he 
or she has not understood. Learn to check often (in polite wass) to see 
whether your listener is comprehending. In a telephone conversation, for 
example, pause to ask "Am I being clear?" or u I)o voir understand?" or 
simply "O.K.?" 

In face-to-face conversations, do nor mistake a courteous smile on your 
listener's face or a nod as a sign of complete comprehension. Particularly 
in Asian and Latin American cultures, your listener will give you a smile 
simply as a polite gesuue. Asian listeners may even nod and say "ves" (//✓//) 
repeatedly, all in an effort to show respect to you. All the while, thev mav 
almost entirely misunderstand what you are saying, (mod barometers of 
such misunderstanding arc the eves. Watch to see whethei vour listeners 
eyes respond to your words. If you notice a glazed, lost look, back up and 
begin again in a simpler fashion. Another helpful technique is to politely 
ask the other party to say back (or write back) what he 01 she undeistood 
you to say. In working with a translator, this process is called "back transla- 
tion," 



Where to Learn 
about Other 
Cultures 



Visit the Country's 

Embassy 

or Consulate 



I'rom the preceding discussion, it's clear that no business prison can aflord 
to learn about other cultures through personal blunders and insults. There 
are many ways to leain about other cultures before you step into your 
first rntereultural business meeting or send off an important icport to an 
international office. These techniques include visiting a countiy's embassy 
01 consulate, participating in cultural training, asking people who have lived 
in or visited the c:>urur\ of interest, and studying the language. 

Most trade-seeking nations maintain experienced ambassadors and 
consuls with extended staffs in major U.S. cities, particularly New York. 
Washington, DC, nnd Los Angeles. You can make an appointment with 
the commerce secretary at the embassy to learn how to approach busi- 
nesses—and often whom to approach — when you visit the foreign country. 
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If you cannot visit the person, write a letter describing your business inter- 
ests. Solicit the help of the embassy in making your venture mutually prof- 
itable. 

Seek out Cultural Many schools, clubs, and organizations provide cultural awareness 

Training training. The following groups will provide you with information about 

their services and general advice about cultural preparation. 

Overseas Briefing Associates 
201 Kast 36ih Street 
New York, NY 1 00 1 ft 

The Business Council for International Understanding 
The American University 
Washington, ' )(: - (,(, "> 

The intercultural ( 'ommunications Network 
I860 I Wi Street. N.W. 
Washington, DC >00M<) 

A benefit of such organizations is that they can acquaint you with such 
uuiveisal business conventions abroad as name tank. Similar in si/e ami 
format to business cards used in this country, name cards contain not only 
your name, title, and company in Knglish, but also on the reverse side 
the same information translated into the language of your host country. 
Kspecially important in such a translation is the statement of your title. 
Corporate "president," for example, in Knglish does not signify the same 
thing in Japan. There. ;i "president" is an honored, retired, and relatively 
powerless former leader of industry. Probably your title as "president" 
would he rendered "senior director" to communicate your status clearly in 
your host country. 

Such name cards are given and taken freely in your business dealings. 
N'ou may easily dispense a hundred such cards in your first week in a foreign 
country and take in twice that number. Many countries publish name curd 
collection books, complete with hierarchical interior divisions so you can 
store your collected name cauls in a pecking order of sous. Without such 
cauls of your own, you may have difficulty establishing your credentials in 
business contacts that come your way ihiough the day. 

Ask People Who Kxcept for your own personal experience, the most valuable informa- 

Have Been There lion you can get is the helpful hints from someone whose background is 

similar to your own. h'ind out whether anyone in your company or anothei 
company has visited the cotintiy in question. Kind time to listen to stories 
of his or her experiences. The ultimate authorities on a different culture 
are, of course, the people of that culture. Seek out their advice for how 
best to handle written and oral communications. 

Also, ask questions and seek guidance from secondary resources, such 
as the country's national airline serving your city (Swiss Air, British Air- 
ways, and so forth). At such places, you probably will meet someone here 
who knows someone over there — ami that someone can prove invaluable 
to you as an initial cultural contact. 
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American banks that do l)tisincss abroad, and foreign hanks in this 
country can often prove helpful to you, Also, draw upon the considerable 
icsoiirees of the United States Chamber of ( iommeree. It publishes a num- 
ber of booklets on trade relations. Ivaeh foreign country seeking trade will 
probably also have a chamber of commerce anxious to serve you. In most 
cases, you can reach this office by writing to the Office or Ministiy of 
International Trade in the capital city of the country that interests you. 

Study the Language Above all, begin Inn&un&v (mining in the tongue of the cultuic you in- 

tend to visit. If you don't at least try to learn the language, you'll be totally 
dependent on a translator or virtually isolated from the friendly conversa- 
tions, Don't be concerned that you haven't mastered the language, Your 
hosts will take it as a compliment that you are at least trying to learn their 
language at all and will help you at every turn. 



Writing for 

Intercultural 

Business 



business documents in different countries tliffei not only in form but also 
in pattern of organization, tone, and level of detail. (Jcnnan documents, for 
example, are terse and heavily detailed, w hile Latin American documents 
emphasize a polite style and generalized concepts, Reports for Japanese 
associates must be prepared with formal, honorific openings. Casual analo- 
gies and other non-bush icss-related information get cut from the reports 
and proposals sent to llritish colleagues. 

Kvcn when you try to follow the style and tone of the documents writ- 
ten by native business people in Latin America. Asia, and Kuropc, your 
Aniericanness will still show. Some of that is fine. Intercultural readers, 
whether located inside the U.S. or abroad, expect Ameiican communi- 
cations to show the features of American document conventions. 

Nonetheless, shrewd intet cultural communicators still trv hard to haul 
their writing I ibits and assumptions toward the communication needs and 
expectations of their readers. As a case in point, many Kuropcan cultures 
expect significant business correspondence to end with two signatures- 
the signatures of both the letter writer and his or her superior. Thcrcfoic, 
to get a more positis e icaction from a Kuropcan reader, the American letter 
writer may decide to use two signatures. 

An American writer may even have to learn w hen not to write at all, 
As reported in separate studies by Michael Yoshino and William Ouchi. 
Japanese companies don't use written communication for routine business 
matters as much as Amei ican companies do. If an American w riter commu- 
nicates solely by memo, a Japanese reader may tend to treat the message 
as being inappropriately serious or important — calling a meeting, for exam- 
ple, to discuss the implications of the memo. Instead, alternate channels 
of communication should be chosen: a conference telephone call, perhaps, 
or a face-to-face meeting with selected decision-makers. 

A final example involves the tise of first names. In American correspon- 
dence, it is common alter the first two or tluec business contacts to begin 
addressing the reatlei by his or her first name, This practice is generally 
taken in our culture to be a sign of friendliness and trust, In (Jcrmanv, 
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however, business rc;ulcrs look upon (he use of first names ("Dear I hi 
mm") as a sifm ol inappropriate ihumminess bordering on disrespect. l ; oi 
(icrmans, friendliness, trust, and respect in correspondence is demon 
sinned by the writer's willingness to use titles and last names; "Dear Diiee 
toi Schmidt." Injures 20-1 through 20 10 show some examples <>t interna 
tional memos and responses. 

Rgure 20-1 The Mitsubishi "Model Momo" Guide for Managers 
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The memo itt Figure 20-2, written by a Mitsubishi manager, and its Kn- 
/;lish tt ausliiiion in Figure 20-.1 shows bow the American "Tn/Fmrn/Sirh* 
jeet/Datc" material has been redistributed sit the top of (be memo page. 
An official seal- -(he personal irsutciiiairk of a Japanese manager -appears 
beside the name. Ily Japanese business tradition and Mitsubishi practice, 
this memo begins with standard language oi respect. Following this traili- 

Figure 20-2 A Japanese Manager's Memo 



iliHi AW 

H<o< Iti-f. 

Kit 

,i! 

»<■ t. 
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lional expression of respect and well-wishing, the memo turns to its specific 
business — in this ease, the hiring of two secretaries. Note that the 
requested qualifications of these secretaries is appended to the memo in 
the form of "supplements," a common Japanese way of handling lists and 
details. The memo ends by turning sixain to traditional, expected language. 
No signature appears after the phrase "with our best regards. rt 



Flgurt 20-3 An English Translation 



Hocui'U ; Tcmporory Workora Corporot Ion Octobor 2, 1989 



Five Diamond Corporation 
Director, (Jonoral Hanager 
Taro Yamadu 

(official s«nl) 



Su bject: .Secreta r y Recruiting 



D<»nr Sir: 



It la our pleasure for serving you, I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you for supporting our company for many years, 

■ (Moantlmo.) Wo have finalized a plan to establish a Joint-venture with 
CU Company, our American partner, And we have started looking for two secre- 
taries for thlo project. Among your numcrouu capable candidates, wo wish you 
v'nn recommend two people to us with the undermentioned abilities. We will act 
up lntervlows with th& appointed candidates immediately arter receiving your 
recommendation. 

(Wc guess that you are busy, however,) Wc will appreciate your reply as 
noalblo. 



soon qo poalblo 



Wi th our boot rcgords . 

>'>u ppl omenta 
hoqueatod Condi tlonu 



1. Fluent Kngliah ability (above JST tfradc-2) 

Japanese wordpivocuulng ability (abuvt? gradc-2) 
J. txperlonee of computer;. 



•Approximate equivalents lor untranslatable Japanese phrases. 
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Figure 20-4 shows an American [espouse in die Japanese manager's memo 
in Figure 20-1. The American memo endeavors to catch Hie form and 
spirit nf the Japanese memo form without mimicking it in all details. The 
American w riter would prohabK fail badly, for example, in living to imitate 
all the nuances of the traditional Japanese beginning and ending. In this 
memo, the American writer begins lathei foimalh, addresses the request 

Flgur© 20-4 An American Response to a Japanese Memo 



Five Dlonond Corporation 
Director, General MonaRer 
Taro Yamoda 



October 3, 1989 

Temporary Workers Corporation 
Vice President 
Richard Matthews 



Subject: Your llequest lor Socrctorleg 

Thank you for contact lug Temporary Udi-Htj; Coi porat Inn l or your «*n>f • 1 oymf»n t 
needs. We have certainly enjoyed being of service to you for the post lour 
years . 

After a roreful review of sixteen highly skilled candidates, we have se- 
lected two secretaries to meet the n^eds you describe. Both ar« available at 
your convonlrnfe for an lnt^rvle*. b^l \<*v* their considerable skills 
( listed bMow) will Justify their employment. 

We recogn Izc that these are Indeed busy tlm^s for you. llr>ur»vr»r, wr> win be 
most pleased to hear from ycu as socn as possible to schedule Interviews. 

With sincere best wishes. 



J»urplf»m<Mits 
Oual lflcatlonn of Uolh Candidates 

1. fJrad* 3 PngUsh ability In speaking and writing 

2. Orad** 3 .Japanese wordproccss lng ability 

3. Pxp'wlcnce with .Japanese and A^erl"ar, computer systems 
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in a general way, und highlights details by a numbered list. But why go to 
the trouble to follow Japanese practice in these matters? A typical memo 
in the succinct, frank American style may have been misunderstood by the 
Japanese manager as an impatient, glih» or even mildly insulting response. 
In the Latin American memo and its Knglish translation, Figures 20-5 and 
20-6, note the distribution of the message on the page (somewhat lower 

Figure 20-5 A Chilean Manager's Memo 



MEMORANDUM No. 532 



Ant. : Su memorandum no. 228 
de fecha 25.7.89. 

Mat. : Sollcltud de una 

secretaria adiclonal. 



Santiago, 12 de septlembre de 1989 



DE: GERE NT E DE FINANZAS 
A: GERENTE GENERAL 



De acuerdo a su memorandum de antecedente, me dlrljo a usted con el objeto 
de sollcltarle una secretaria adiclonal para nuestra gerencla. Como es de su 
conoclmlento, nuestra unldad ha tenldo un gran creclmlento en los ultlmos 5 
meses. Se han contra tado tres J6venes profeslonales y no se ha aumentado nue- 
stra dotacl6n de personal admlnlstratlvo. En la actualldad contamos con tres 
secretaries, muy competentes, pero que no dan abasto con todo el trabajo re- 
querldo. Esto no nos permlte alcan2ar el rendlmlento deaeado. 

La naturale2a de nuestras operaclones hace Indispensable que la secret- 
aria que se contrate tenga domlnlo del ldloma Ingles, tan to oral como escrlto. 
Adlclonalmente, debe estnr famlllarlzada con el uso de procesadores de texto y 
de Lotus 1-2-3. 

Agradezco de antemano su conslderacl6n . 

Atentamente, 



Juan Conz61c2 H. 
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(h. in Anient :in piaeme): tin* t un\ t'liiion ul ;issi^iiinu niiinlieis In memos; 
tilt* use <il "Aiiieii'dnit"; (lit' icspi'i ilnl Nine, p.u I u nlji l\ in the iiieiim 
opening: ami lettci-hke t mil Insinn. limine 20 / slums an \ineiu.in ic- 
spunsc to a ( Chilean memo. 



Figure 20-G An finish Translation 



MEWiIiAIHjUM *W 



or 07.2'.. «■'» 



;.iii.joct : rea/i^t « f 'it. 

add 1 1 iu.'t i ■f* - ' 



.'■nr.tNir.o, septcn-.bor I' 1 



i-hom : umaik f manai;h« 

10 : ia»ll<A1 f'AMA';H< 



Hefjardlnft .your memorandum o|" *n ( t^^o<irrri t , I ir> add r A «t". \vv yci vi '.ii the 
object ol requesting an additional so-* rotary lor o-ir d^iai '.re nt. A-. ;."u 
our uni t lias had considerable growth d\it \ np, the last Tivo nt-tittis . I hi ™ vour.g 
proOssionals has been recruited and thc» ndministrat lv* staff hni i.' ,, t in- 
creased. At present we have Hire very competitive secretaries, b*i' th*»y ai« 
not able to do all the work required, This has not permitted •)•« to obtain th** 
desired performance. 



Tli** I i f tl «ir<* CP our opoiithiti': maki' Indl ::|"li::ah i o « h'l! ' 
will hi' hir'-ii hir: piol|ol^ii.-y hi * « i 1 nr.d wrl U"ii t-nj'Mf.U. M 
naisl be rami 1 1 ar with the us** ol" vud pi u<".-i';ois and lotus 1- 



II V *h'i 



Thank yon In advance for your '••Tisl'lernllon, 



V*\\ f* rt r»*Iy yours. 



.'•nin r >or.?.i lc?, d . 
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Figure 20-7 An American Response to a Chilean Memo 



Memorandum 



Antecedent 



Your memorandum #534 » 
Sept. 12, 1989 



Materiol: 



Response to your request 
for an additional sec- 
retary 



To: Finance Manager 
From: General Manager 

Regarding your request for additional secretarial support, I wish to suggest 
an alternate way of resolving the problem you describe. Instead of hiring an 
additional secrf tary, I propose that you send verflou typing and accounting 
work to the Cenvral Manager's secretarial pool. These employees are often 
seeking add! clonal work and should be able to give you the support you require. 

I have asked the Uord-processing Supervisor to make specific arrangements with 
you for routing work expeditiously. 

Thank you for bringing this problem to my attention and for your cooperation in 
trying out the solution I suggest. 



In the Russian memo and its F.nglish translation, Figures 10-H ami 20-9, 
note the initial gesture of respect, followed by a straight-forward— even 
blunt — statement of the problem, This business seems to contain an emo- 
tional message as well, especially in the passage regarding Mashmkas 
drinking. The memo closes, as it began, on a big! !y formal note. The 
w riter signs his full name, 

Figure 20- K) shows an American response to the Russian memo. 



Sincerely , 



Helen Williams 
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FIgurt 20-8 A Russian Manager's Memo 

09 . I . 89 

C»*Tocna» KHK,oii«esHH KHCnopofloi 
3anecTKTejik nnpeiCTopa no KiopiM 

y»«xaenurt ToiupKI KHCnopollOB, 

y mac i orflejieMMM ACy Hft xiaraeT ceKperapuieii HeCKOJit.K.o hmpm y** y n*c iii»t 
cnoco6nocTH naif Buno/iMMTh nee onepeaHHc nor.ywfrHTtJ A cenMAC ou/irb - rjiRii •jauhmi 
H.ibhhk*. Mto h«m oejiaTb? f1oi:*.nyftcTii , Mturn^fUHo naftTe ham paapruicmi* no&.mtiTb 
JiHtiw oflHy ceK.p*T*p«y. 

C yaaxPHHCM, 

BopMC HiaMOBMH Boro.no6uno« 

Figure 20-9 An English Translation 
9/1/89 

Svyatoslav Nlkolayevlch Klslorodov 
Deputy to the Director for Personnel 

Respected Comrade Klslorodov, 

We do not have enough secretaries In our HIS department, For the Inst f>* days 
we have not even been able to fill out the regular documents, And now Hashlnka 
has somehow again taken to drink, What are we to do? Please, Immediately give us 
permission to add at least one more secretary. 

With respect, 



Boris Ivanovlch Dobolyublmov 



Figure 20-10 An American Response 
9/2/89 

Borlu Ivanovlch Bogolyublmov 
Sypervlsor, MIS Department 

Honored Comrade Bogolyublmov, 

Supervisor Klslorodov has askd me to respond to your memorandum of Sept. 1, 
1989. Like you, ue feel the dally need for additional secretarial support. Our 
official documents are often prepared less quickly than we would wish. Such 
delays must be expected for the next several months until we receive final ap- 
proval for Resource Allocation Request #607. 

I will look to you for patience and Ingenuity In continuing to perform your 
duties admirably under the current conditions. I request that you send Mashlnka 
to meet with Supervisor Klslorodov at 10 a.m. , Sept. 15, 1989. 

With great respect, 



William Evans Phillips 

American Liaison for HIS Research 



mmtas&m 
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Making Just as American approaches to business writing must be adapted to inter- 

Presentatlons cultural conventions, oral presentations must be adjusted to what intcrcul- 

In Intercut tural tural audiences expect and prefer. Again, an American presenter's goal is 

Settings not to be taken for a native speaker but instead to adapt successfully to 

the culture's expectations, with the goal of delivering a culturally acceptable 

presentation. 

Five elements of the presentation should be reevaluated in preparing 
for an intercultural address: 



1 . The introduction 

2. The method of presenting an argument 

3. The use of visual aids 

4. The use of humor 

5. The conclusion and recommendation 



The Introduction 

Many cultures expect the speaker to recognize and pay respect to 
members of the audience, often in the order of their importance. It may 
be culturally taboo to start off with business early in the presentation. In 
some cultures, speakers may be expected to give a great deal of back- 
ground information about themselves and their company. 

How do you know what to do? Ifs best to discuss your presentation 
plans with an experienced business speaker who is a member of your audi- 
ences culture. Ask advice on what approaches will be most acceptable to 
your listeners. 

The Method of Argumentation 

Typical American presentations describe a problem and then go on to 
suggest possible solutions. This approach may be unpersuasivc and even 
offensive to some cultures. The blatant description of a business problem 
may be taken as a slight against your audience's country, culture, or com- 
pany. An intensely proud group of African businesspeople, for example, 
may rankle at a speaker's opening remarks about starvation or poor rural 
planning. In many cultures, you may be better off describing your sugges- 
tions as a "next step in a glorious heritage." Often, this approach is much 
more persuasive than the problem-solution approach. 

The Use of Visual Aids 

American speakers typically rely on slides, graphs, charts, and other 
visual aids to do much of their communicating. The use of such materials 
is often taken by American audiences as a sign of the speaker's preparation 
and expertise. This is not so for some other cultures for which visual aids 
interrupt the important process of personal evaluation and bonding. To get 
an idea of this, think about your own reaction if a new acquaintance who 
was invited to your home for dinner brought along charts of his educational 
history and a videotape of his sports prowess. While these matters might 
come up naturally in conversation, you would probably feel that the visual 
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aids were a bit much, hi the same way, some cultures do not place the 
same importance on visual aids as do American business audiences. 

Tho Use of Humor 

l*'or American presenters, keeping an audience awake and alert often 
involves the periodic use of humoi, anecdotal stories, and other attention- 
getting techniques. These shotild be checked carefully with a name pre- 
senter before you use them in an intercultural speech. There is a fine line 
between what's funny ami \\ hat's offensive in all cultures. Kven in closely 
aligned cultures, such as that ol (ireat Britain and America, the tspes and 
uses of humor can vary greatly. The British by and large cannot fathom 
what's funny about Johnny Larson; Americans groan at the romping silli- 
ness of many BBC sitcoms. Such differences are magnified many limes 
over when the cultures invoked do not share common ancestries, religions, 
or political systems, 

Tho Conclusion and Recommendation 

American presenters are often told to ask for the sale — that is, to expli- 
citly tell the audience what should be done. In many cultures, such direct- 
ness is taken as the worst form of rudeness. ( Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions in these cultural settings must be handled with great delicacy so as 
not to appear high-handed or pushy. Decision-makers in your audience 
must be credited with the ability to see the implications of your presenta- 
tion; their agreement or anion must be subtly suggested or inv ited. 



As the ability to know - almost instantancousk - transionus lives and cul- 
tures around the planet, no busiiiessperson can hide in a regional or na- 
tional niche and expect to avoid the influence of the Information Revolu- 
tion. While a hardware store owner in Wichita may not sell hammers to 
( China, he or she vv ill want to be the first to know v\ lien hammers imported 
hum Poland are sold 20 percent c hcapcr than the Aineiiian v ar iety. I ,aiger 
corporations will have no reason to limit their marketing hori/ous to na- 
tional borders, especially as jet travel and communication devices make 
the world what McLuhan calls a "global village." "There are no passengers 
on spaceship earth," he wrote. "We are all crew." 

In the words of John Naisbitl, author of the best-selling book, Mega- 
fmu/s, 

We arc living in the "time ol the parenthesis** the tune between eras (be- 
tween the Industrial Mr a and the Information Kra). 'The time of the parenthe- 
sis is a great and yeastv time. . . a time of great change and umertaiut\ (and 
we must make unccrtainlv out fneiul) . . . and a time of great opportunity. In 
stable eras everything has a name and eveiytlung knows its place 
. . . and we can leverage vers little. But in the time of the parenthesis we 
have extraordinary leverage and influence. . . incliv iduallv . . . professional 
. . . and institutioniilk ... if we cm get a clear sense, a dear conception, a 
clear vision of the road ahead. Ms (iod, what a fantastic tune to he alive' 
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Summary I. Busincsspcoplc must recognize the importance of cultural differences. 

2. 'I 'his chapter suggests eleven key areas in which cultures can he evaluated. 
^. Several agencies offer cultural awareness materials and training for business- 
people. 

4. Because language is the most important link between pc< pic, businesspeople 
should examine their own use of Knglish in relation to the language needs of 
their foreign listeners. 

5, At all levels, business is becoming internationalized. Business trips to and 
communications with other cultures will be a reality for mo;c and more busi- 
nesspeople in the years ahead. 



Questions for I. What are the eleven areas of cultural sensitivity? 

Discussion Z> I low could the use of human time and space affect your business transactions 

in a foreign country? 

3. What are some steps you m»*y take in order to acquaint yourself with a foreign 
culture? 

4. What are name cards? I low are they used? 

5. I low should you rely on a colleagues personal experience in a foreign country 
you plan to visit? 

6. What is probably the most significant way you can prepare ahead for your visit 
to a foreign country? 

7. Why is it important to speak "plan vanilla" knglish in business meetings 
abroad? 

K. When speaking Knglish with a nonnative speaker, what habits should you 
avoid? 

y. How can visual gestures aid your communication with a foreign busincsspcr- 
son who does not speak your language well? 

10. How can you check your listeners comprehension over the phone? 

11. In a face-to-face conversation, what are good ways to check for comprehen- 
sion? 

\Z. Kxplain Marshall McLuhan's statement, "There are no passengers on space- 
ship earth. . . , We are all crew."* 
1.1. What is the "time of the parenthesis"? What are its advantages? 



Exercises I . Pick a country that you would like to visit on business some day. Write a letter 

to the embassy or consulate of that country, requesting as much information as 
is available on travel and business opportunities there. Keep this information 
in your files for future use. 

Ucscaich attitudes on the relationship between men and women in the coun- 
try of interest to sou. Mow might the iclations between the sexes in this 
country affect your communication with your host? 

.V Kxtcnd an invitation to a potential business associate in a foreign country. 
Convey the proper respect for his or her culture. 

4. Continue youi research on the foreign country of your choice, and identify 
strict taboos that you'll wanr r< } h- aw arc of. What particular taboos might you 
have violated if you bad not taken time to investigate the cultural differences 
between your country and the foieign country? 
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5. I low should von dress to i Milker the host impression possible in the foreign 
( nuntry (Ji.it interests son? 

(). Ulentify the feligions and political ideologies son would he most likels to find 
in the country yon arc researching. 1 low do these ideologies resemble or differ 
from your own? I low will you avoid possible difficulties in these areas? 

7. If son are an Aniciican (iii/en. how might sou he regarded in the uiunirs of 
interest tu sou? Investigate current perceptions about America held in that 
country. If these perceptions are negative, how do sou plan to present yourself 
positively? 

H. Compile a list of slanjj ;nid idioms that might he misinterpreted by a foreign 
liiisinessperson with limited Knghsh skills. 

l >. Identify part of your town, t its. stale, or region where itneri ultural differences 
may influenee how business is conducted. Describe in writing the kind of 
adjustments you would make if you were doing business in this locale. 

10. Reflect on your own ira\el experiences inside or outside the U.S. In what 
areas would you be most comfortable doing business? In which areas least 
comfortable? Whs? Write sour responses to these questions. 

11 . ( aeate two dialogues between bnsinesspcoplc of differing cultures. In the first 
dialogue, demonstrate suuesslnl inter cultural < onummicat:ou. In the second, 
show the ssinptorus and icsults of cultural insensit i\ its . 

12. Watch a foreign film. Keep track ol the cultural differences that occur in the 
elc\en areas of cultural sensitivity described in this chapter. 

I.V Interview a businesspersnn or some other associate who has lived abroad nr 
in a uiltiti.it aiea ol this toontrv that differs from soni own lullurc. 1 )ctcrnnnc 
how your interviewee made iutertultural adjustments. I low successful were 
these adjusinients? What would the person do dillcrcnllv now? 
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Chapter 20 

Communication for Interculturai Business 

True/False Questions QulzC 

1. Speaking English loudly ensures that foreign listeners will understand, 

2. Speaking English slowly helps foreign listeners understand. 

3. A smile on the face of the foreign listener is the universal sign of under- 
standing and approval. 

4. The feelings and values of a foreign client may be as important to 

negotiations as his or her knowledge of the field or project at hand. 

5. Only those planning to work abroad need training in interculturai busi- 
ness skills. 

6. You can count on foreign businesspeople to ask for clarification if they 

do not understand you. 

7. Those who speak only a little English nevertheless can be expected to 

know most of the colloquialisms of the language. 

8. Foreign embassies can provide little information on business abroad, 

since they are concerned primarily with visas. 

9. Logical, linear thought is necessary for the successful transaction of 

business anywhere in the world. 

10. Most embassies have a commercial secretary responsible for dealing 

with trade relations. 
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Chapter 20 

Communication for Intercuttural Business 

Essay Questions 

Note: Students should answer the following questions on their own paper. 

1 . What options do businesspeople have who seek training in intercuttural business 
communication and practice? 



2. To what degree should American businesspeople try to imitate the customs, 
dress, and mores of foreign cultures they visit? Discuss your answer. 



3. In what ways can an American businessperson help foreign speakers of English 
maximize their comprehension? 



4. In what ways can foreign embassies be useful to American businesspeople 
preparing for foreign travel and service? 



5. Discuss the idea of a "global village 14 insofar as it influences business communica- 
tion. 



6. Is there a "correct" way to conduct business, no matter what the culture? Dis- 
cuss your answer. 



7. What Is an Idiom?" Provide an example. How should it be used in intercuttural 
communication? 



8. Even if your foreign hosts speak English, should you make the effort to learn 
some phrases In their language? Explain your response. 



9. What is the difference between "intercuttural" and International" business? 



10. List five typical areas of cultural sensitivity. 
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11. Discuss this assertion: "Verbal customs vary from culture to culture, but non- 
verbal gestures do not." 



12. In what ways can an American business writer or speaker gain an advantage 
from knowing how foreign business documents and presentations are organized 
and formatted? 



13. Comment on this assertion: "Only those planning to work abroad need inter- 
cultural business training." 



14. Discuss three common myths about other cuKures In relation to our own. 



15. How do signs of approval and disapproval differ from culture to culture? 
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Communication for 
Intercv Itural Business 



Before T le idtM* which came into your head can't be predicted here, hut for 

ReCldiTlQ comparisons sake, here's another person's brainstorming: 



free-trade agreement with Mexico 

disputes about minority contracts at Fair Park 

a local woman has been trying to dwclop a business in Russia 3 yrs,) 

communications across cultures can be tricky, meanings change 

Cluvrolct Nova, no va in Mexico 



Before Some of Hie major topics you might have seen include 1 these: 

ReCLdillf} • eleven areas of cultural sensitivity 

• adjustments in written and spoken Bullish 

• training 

• the importance ot intercultural business relations 
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Otficc Tcchnolocjij Answer Key 2A 37 



During 
Reading 



The following example of notes on the "Eleven Arvos of Multicultural 
Misunderstanding" won't look exactly like yours, hut they might help you 
think whether you're taking too many or too few notes, 



II it seems important to memorize an eleven-item list, you'll need to go 
beyond the point where you know what each item means, In addition, you'll 
need a method lor rehearsing the whole list. You might he a hie to break the 
list into shorter groups, and review all the groups, You might even try a 
mnemonic device such as a "silly sentence 1 " in which the first letter of each 
word reminds you of an item on the list, But be careful, nonsense is the first 
thing to go when you're anxious, Understanding and repetition are the most 
reliable memory techniques, 



Eleven Common 
Areas of Intercultural 
Misunderstanding 



proles 

"2.. Ke^s p . 

u>ho? 
3.T*Sp. 

4~Tbo. 
aicohol 

SiqnS 

no 



liaeh of these American businosspcoplc initially reacted with shock: 
"Well, how was I supposed to know?" Avoid asking yourself the same ques- 
tion. Don't attempt to interact in a new culture before becoming aware of 
your own assumptions and blind spots. The following I I questions relate 
to areas of cultural sensitivity around the world. The more you know about 
another culture, the harder you may find it to answer each of these ques- 
tions. That's as it should be. Simple answers to complex questions can 
lead tt) stereotypes, the enemy of intercultural awareness. 

The 1 1 areas of sensitivity are male-female inteiactions, respect, time 
iind space, taboos, commitments, nonverbal cues, language and transla- 
tion, dress, methods of persuasion, religious and political issues, and preju- 
dices. 

1 . 1 low do jaw/ relate to jttww<fl i and women to men? Though you may not agree 
on the fairness of relations between the sexes in other cultures, know inu then 

m nil rule s helps >mi avoid disastious social iind business ]\i)j_alK . 

2. I low does the culture indicate nyurfl ( Consider the toles of silence , direct 
qu estions , s e a i i 1 1 k a r r a n jy m e n ts ( s u c h a ■ the infamous seating struggles before 
the Vietnamese peace talks), eye contact L ges tures^ gifts, c ompliment s, ami 
invitations . Also, find out whether specific cate gories j)f people (e.g.. older 
persons, religious figures, more-senior staff) always ree c n e sonic of these spe- 
cific signs of jxspect . 

.V 1 low does the culture view human (tmc twti s p $ $ Does an appointment at 7 
p.m. mean "7 ^sharp/ or "scvern'sh" oi, as in some Latin countries, around H? 
Is one business dav, once passed, gone forever (the American notion of linear 
time). <>r does the same circuinstaiu e repeat itself ovei and over (the Kastern 
cyclical view of time)? What of space? Should you srai|d a bit closer t o French- 
men than you are used to standing to Americans? 

•I. What ate sti ie L/tf/wq^ in the culture? Is alcoho l, for example, accepted, w inked 
at, or absolutely unthinkable? Is your host's off-coloi jokc^an invitation for 
upioaiious laughtei or a subtle test of your own mores? 

S. I low aie hush ress / ummitn[\ iti\ made in the cultuie? liy oral j ipproval? Hy a 
handsh ake? Hv sijm in ^ ol" documents? Often Ameiicau Imsinesspeople believe 
that a vcibal agreement shows that the listener agrees to the proposal and is 
committed to it. When they discovei that theii hosts aie merely being pleasant 
and agie cable, they feel deep I \ disappointed and may even feel cheated. Tin 
to establish in advance the words and actions in the culture that will let you 
know that your deal is moving lorward to commitment. Try also to find ou t 
Jiow _pcupf<- S;t V " m ? " <h avoid sa\ inu "no" in the particular culture. 
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1. L.4 T. 
8. D 

Ou6v\ JLV. 

toVV or 
\l Prey 



ft. What /wfltw /w/ / y/£L a re used in the culture to puss information to you, or to 
puss private understandings between members of the culture? How should 
you interpret the "V" sign i n Kngland? (Sometimes an obscene gesture.) How 
are you to understand an apology delivered with r a big smilcj n Japan? (Uacr 
sincerity, not a charade.) What does the eye pull, mean in Italy and Spain? 
(Careful. I'm on to you,) Why does your host in India grimace when, in cross- 
ing your legs, you point y ou r_ soles toward him or her? (An insult.) 
7. How should you handle the whole matter o f lanzuaw and translation } It bears 
looking into before entering upon business relations in another culture. What 
words can vou ,c ' arn to jndicjuc ^uiu inrrresr in another culture? Should you 
supply y our own translator ? Will he or she be trusted? What should you con- 
clude if your host. insists on providin g his or her own translator f or you? 
How should vou dressj or business and social occasions in the host country? 
Before "going native" in dress, consider, the risks of losing your identity as a 
foreign visitor and hence vou r immunity to so me forms of en'ticism. In our 
own country, no one expects the visitor wearing 'llbetan ceremonial gowns 
to cope well with cabs, train schedules, and all the other hassles of urban life. 
We bend to jelp. However, the same visitor in typical American street clothes 
may be treated with irritation and impatience. Similarly, vour clear identifica - 
tion 3 s an American_ abroad may hring a modicum of helpfulness from the host 
country. 

9. How do your foreign hosts \v«x\A\c hersuasion ? Do your hosts favor direct prop - 
ositions supported by evidence? Do they wish to consider your reputation, 
your family roots, your personal success, your age 1 your sex,, your educational 
attainments ? Do they want to hear vour arguments or merely to share your 
friendship? Do they base a business relation on .rational analysis or on trust? 

10. What aspects of the host com u r v's tr/f^ws or fia t iti< til Mr must be understood 
for effective business relations? Are certain times of the day set aside for wor - 
ship, not work? Is work automatica lly canceled on some holidays , or is it 

optiona l? Must certain wofj* groups be separated due to political differences? 
Are some jobs tasks, disliked f ur religious or political reasons? 
1 1 . Wh a t prejudices. a ga i n st | vou as an Amertcan.n uist you overcome in the culture? 
Do your hosts automatically assume that you throw money around in a care- 
less and tasteless way? Do they assume that your appetites for food, alcohol 
and sex are out of control? Do they look upon you as a steam-roller, who 
believes that jriight makes right? In all these matters, you may have to exert 
your imagination and energies to show yourself as you are. not as you are 
thought to be. 
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After Q 
Reading 



If you disagree with an answer, look back at the text and talk your question 
over with another person. It's important to get new information stored 
accurately in your memory. 



1. 


F 


2. 


T 


3. 


F 


4. 


T 


5. 


F 


6. 


F 


7. 


F 


8. 


F 


9. 


F 


10. 


T 



After Questions 1, 3, 10, 12, and 13 seem to be related to major topics without being 

Reading too broad. 

Questions about specifics in the chapter include 2, 4, 7, 11, and 15. 

The broadest questions are 5, 6, 8, 9, and 14; they might not appear on the 
exam because they could be answered from general knowledge, rather than 
from the information contained in the chapter. 
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Do you agree with these answers? 

1. C 

2. D 

3. E 

4. A 

5. B 



As for your essay response, did you incorporate these organizational 
techniques? 

1. A first sentence that rephrases and responds to the question. 

For example, your paragraph might have started out by saying something 
like "There is ample evidence to disagree with the assertion that 'only those 
planning to work abroad need inter cultural business training/" 

2. Structuring the body of your response to provide specific support for that 
thesis. At least two forms of support are needed, along with specific 
details to make your ideas vivid and clear. 

For instance, you might have mentioned the many cultural groups within 
most U.S. companies, as the example in the introductory paragraph of the 
chapter did. 

You might have mentioned the increase in multinational business, 
increasing competition from foreign businesses, and the impact of 
communications technology in making the world a "global village," as the 
last paragraph of the textbook did. 

You might offer a personal example. 

3. Finally, your paragraph should conclude with a re-statement of the main 
idea or an implication of it. 

For example, you might have said something like "Thus, almost everyone 
working in the U.S. feels the impact of various cultures, whether foreign or local; 
and intercultural business training will help us to communicate effectively with 
clients and competitors from a wide range of cultural backgrounds." 



After Q 
Reading 
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Expediting Treaties 
and Hostage Releases 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



The subtitle of this article reveals why it might be assigned as outside reading 
in an office technology course: "It's All in a Day's Work for the Foreign Service 
Secretary." Although some people entering the secretarial field may be looking 
for routine and security, others may feel some regret at not choosing a more 
dramatic career. This article would probably be recommended by an instructor 
wanting students to get a broader idea of possibilities for secretarial careers. 

Although the article would be assigned primarily for fun, the content presents 
so much information about the actual day-to-day duties of a secretary that it 
would be reasonable to expect at least an essay question over the article on the 
unit exam. 



Curtain, Marlene. "Expediting Treaties and Hostage 
Releases: It's All in A Day's Work for the Foreign 
Service Secretary." The Secretary . May 1992: 8-10. 
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Before Q 
Reading 



Look through the three pages of this article to get an overview of the topics 
and organization. By all means, look at the pictures, too. Your goal is to get a 
general idea of what you will be reading. Spend about a minute. 



As the author says in her introductory paragraph, she has lived in nine 
countries on four continents during her foreign service career. Although it's 
certainly possible to read the article without knowing any geography, you'll 
get more out of it if you can at least place the countries on their continents. 

Match these countries with the areas in which they're located: 



□ 


Chad 


1. Africa 


□ 


Dominican Republic 




□ 


Ivory Coast 


2. Asia 


□ 


Laos 




□ 


Taiwan 


3. Central America 


□ 


Colombia 




□ 


Costa Rica 


4. South America 


□ 


Honduras 





If you aren't sure or don't know some of these, at least you're aware of that 
now! See if you can pick up additional information when you read the article. 



Before Q 
Reading 



How does the article sound so far? 

Does the idea of "travel to exotic countries" appeal to you? 

If so, great, but don't forget that your purpose will be to get information 
which an office technology instructor might ask on an exam. 

If not, your reading task may be a little harder, because you have to get 
information which an office technology instructor might ask on an exam from 
an article which doesn't look appealing. Good luck! 
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During 
Reading 



When you're ready to begin reading this article, keep in mind that you will be 
tested over the material. 



Hint: Look for information about the different kinds of tasks performed during 
this secretary's career. It would save time to underline or take separate notes 
on the tasks. 



After |pfc ' s tnere anything you want to change in your answers to the matching 

Redding question about countries and their continents? 

When you've done your best, check with the Answer Key. 
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After ^ ow man V different kinds of tasks did you find? 

Redding organize the information into two lists? On the left, put ta^ks which 

seem "traditional" for secretaries. On the right, put the "non-traditional" tasks. 

Traditional Non-Traditional 
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After Now that you've read the article and had a chance to review some of the 

Ttparlinn content which relates to secretarial careers, your next task is to decide what to 

" remember for the exam. Predicting test questions is a good way get ready to 

review for an exam. 

Write three essay questions about this article which seem reasonable in view of 
the Purpose for Reading and the Hint you received. 
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Choose the essay question which you think is the best from among those you 
wrote and those provided in the Answer Key. 

Write a paragraph indicating which question you chose and why. Be sure to 
refer to the criteria for questions included in the Answer Key on page 2B-13. 
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Expediting Treaties • • 
and Hostage Releases : : 



Curtain, Marlene. "Expediting Treatieb and 
Hobtage Releases It's All in A Day'b Work 
for the Foreign Service Secretary." 
The Secretary , May 1992: 8-U). 



Rqmntcd with permission 
from the May 1992 ibbue of 
The Secretary . Copyrighted 1992 
Professional Secretaries International. 



For permission to nyrint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 
Mb. Eileen Warren 
The Secretary 
2800 Shirlington Road, Suite 706 
Arlington, VA 22206 
Phone: (703) 998-2534; FAX (703) 379-4561 
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Expediting 
Treaties and 
Hostage Releases 

It's all in a day's work for the 
Foreign Service secretary. 



A career in the secretarial 
field usually doesn't afford 
one the opportunity to 
travel to exotic countries, 
live and work in diverse cultural 
settings, or experience firsthand the 
lives of the people in those countries. 

The Foreign Service, as part of 
the U.S. Department of State, has 
positions for secretaries who wish to 
spend the majority of their careers 
living and working overseas* The 
following two articles explore this 
exciting career path. 



By Marlene Curtain 




As a Foreign Service tern iary* Mart* 
Shi*** pic tit ml horr at a mnrketplaev 

A secretarial career in the For- 
eign Service is more than 
just a job — it's a lifestyle. In 
my 18-year career, I have 
lived in nine countries on four conti- 
nents. My experiences have expanded 
both my personal and professional ho- 
rizons. 

Marlenv Curtain is the deputy regis- 
trar in the Office of the Registrar at 
the I'.S. State Department, 



tie Curtain traveled throughout Central and South America and Africa, 
in Chad. 



Santo Domingo, 

The Dominican Republic 

The world is changing at such a rapid 
pace that history is constantly being 
reshaped. This fact was certainly true 
when I was posted to the Dominican 
Republic. The Dominican people had 
just experienced a civil war and the 
country was devastated. 

Santo Domingo, the capital city, was 
in shambles and public services were 
almost nonexistent. The American Em- 



bassy was the hub of activity — our 
mission was to help rebuild the country 
economically and to assist in re-estab- 
lishing its political stability. 

I was assigned to the political section 
of the embassy as a secretary and my 
duties varied daily. Situations kept 
changing, requiring me to work well 
under pressure. I had to type diplomatic 
notes quickly and accurately in both 
English and Spanish, respond to the 
needs of the many visitors to the sec- 
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tion from the diplomatic corps, and 
assist in hosting functions for govern- 
ment officials, prominent local business- 
men, and other agency representa- 
tives. 

It required strong organizational 
skills to ensure that all background 
materials accompanied the voluminous 
correspondence that came in from all 
over the world. Despite my hectic work 
schedule, I was able to enjoy the won- 
derful climate, beautiful beaches, and 
the warmth of the Dominican people. 

I met many new friends, some of 
whom are still very much a part of my 
life. 1 also married a fellow Foreign 
Service employee at a chapel on that 
wonderful island. The Dominican Re- 
public was the foundation on which I 
would build my life as a Foreign Service 
professional. 

Ft. Lamy, Chad 

After leaving the Dominican Repub- 
lic, I took a leave of absence and 
moved to Ft. Lamy, Chad, in central 
Africa with my husband where I was 
able to find part-time employment. 
My duties ranged from taking inven- 
tory at the ambassador's residence to 
being the secretary at the United 
States Information Agency (USIA) 
when the regular secretary left on 
emergency leave. 

It was quite a personal challenge to 
shift from a political focus back to an 
American cultural setting. At USIA, I 
assisted in the library by fulfilling re- 
quests for movies, cataloguing books, 
and working as the all-around "girl Fri- 
day" during book fairs. 

The following year I flew from Ft, 
Limy, which did not have a medical 
facility, to Frankfurt, Germany, to give 
birth to our son at the Army hospital 
there. We were fortunate to have an 
excellent roving medical physician, who 
had advised me to leave several weeks 
before the baby's due date for either the 
United States or Europe to ensure 
proper medical care when the baby was 
born. 

Our son thrived in Chad. One of our 
most memorable experiences was the 
Chadian tenth-year independence cele- 
bration. A colorful parade moved slowly 
down the street. Camels and elephants 
were gaily decorated, the long robes of 
sheiks bellowed in the wind as they 
danced to the music of flutes, tribesmen 
were mounted atop handsome stallions, 



and women dressed in blue robes were 
chirping like birds. 

During the next six years, we trans- 
ferred to Abidjan, the Ivory Coast; 
Vientiane, Laos; and Taipei, Tawian. I 
took care of our son and enjoyed the 
challenges of living in each new country. 

Bogota, Colombia 

Our next country was Bogota, Co- 
lombia, where I resumed my foreign 
service career. My posting as the 
American secretary to the consular sec- 
tion at the U.S. Embassy proved to be 
an extremely interesting assignment. I 
had the opportunity to learn a lot about 
the country as I assisted in responding 
to questions about visas, passports, and 
immigration law. 

After a year I was reassigned to the 
political section, which proved to be 
more than just a challenge. At the time, 
the section was undergoing a complete 
personnel overhaul. Before long, I be- 
came the "institutional memory" of the 
section. 

My secretarial skills were stretched 
to the max during the eight months I 
was the sole secretary in what had been 
a two-secretary office. I had the respon- 
sibility for handling the workload of four 
productive officers and the only way to 
get the job done in this high-powered 
section was by being personally dedi- 
cated to my duties. 




I managed the flow of paper and 
typed a variety of correspondence 
(some in Spanish). I constantly adjusted 
priorities based on my grasp of the 
current local political situation and 
knowledge of the importance of each 
officer's project. I also analyzed bio- 
graphic information and prepared back- 
ground notes for the ambassador. 




The Foreign Service 
Wants You! 

To qualify as a Foreign Service 
secretary applicant, you must be a 
U.S. citizen, 21 years old at the time 
of appointment, liave two-to-three 
years of recent secretarial experi- 
ence (students enrolled in secretarial 
programs at two-year accredited 
schools may apply after successful 
completion of their first school year), 
type 60 wpm, possess word proc- 
essing experience, and be able to 
pass a rigorous medical examination 
and background security investiga- 
tion. 

Besides basic benefits— group life 
insurance and health benefits pro- 
grams, annual and sick leave, and so 
forth — foreign service secretaries 
serving overseas receive numerous 
additional benefits: 

• quarters or housing allowance; 

• cost of living allowance, where 
the cost of living is substantially 
higher than in Washington, D.C.; 

• salary differential, which is tax- 
able, ranging from 10 percent to 25 
percent of base pay where there are 
unusual hardships; 

• rest and recuperation leave, 
with transportation paid, for employ- 
ees and dependents assigned to des- 
ignated hardship posts; 

• educational allowance for de- 
pendents under certain circumstanc- 
es; 

• coverage for certain medical ex- 
penses of employees and depen- 
dents; and 

• travel expenses of employees 
and their authorized dependents, in- 
cluding shipment of personal effects, 

1 to and from posts abroad. 

Entry salaries for Foreign Service 
secretaries range from $20,503 to 
$25,814. Persons interested in more 
information about employment with 
the Foreign Service should write to: 
Vicki Eckman Marquez, PER/REE/ 
EXAM/BEX, U.S. Department of 
State, P.O. Box 9317, Arlington, VA 
22219. 
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The American Embassy in Bogota 
was also the test post for the State 
Department's new filing system, so I 
had to establish, implement, and main- 
tain more than 5(X) files crucial to the 
smooth operation of the section. 

During this same period of time, the 
American Ambassador was taken hos- 
tage and I served on a special task force 
that negotiated his eventual release. 
Working with this dedicated group of 
people gave new meaning to "working 
well under pressure." „ - 




After approximately 56 days in cap- 
tivity, the ambassador was finally re- 
leased. It was an extremely rewarding 
experience to be part of such a dedicat- 
ed team. 



San Jose, Costa Rica 

With the crisis then engulfing Central 
America, San Jose had become an im- 
portant player in the scheme of U.S. 
interests. During my two-year tour as 
secretary to the political section, the 
U.S. embassy hosted the President of 
the United States, a major conference 
of foreign ministers, several congres- 
sional delegations, and countless other 
influential visitors. 

I became a one- woman travel agen- 
cy booking appointments, scheduling 
transportation (mainly air), and reserv- 
ing hotel accommodations. I also often 
managed the office and took the initia- 
tive in solving problems in the absence 
of the political counselor. 

For example, the political section 
cooidmated extradition treaty negotia- 
tions with the Costa Rican government 
and worked closely with the State De- 
partment's office of the legal advisor in 
Washington, D.C. I responded to inqui- 
ries about amendments and generally 

hi thi h- < .hi- i \m 



(Now, uacK in tnc united states, I've 
had the privilege to work for the under- 
secretary for economic affairs. Every- 
thing that 1 had learned in previous 
assignments was necessary to perform 
efficiently at this posting. 

Last year, I was assigned to an 
administrative position in the office of 
recruitment, examinations, and em- 
ployment. My responsibilities include 
maintaining a computerized tracking 
system of career candidates as they 
pass through the pre-employment 
stages. Once they have completed all 
the prerequisites, candidates arc placed 
on a rank-order register. I then make an 
offer to these candidates to join the 
Foreign Service when openings occur. 

Even though 1 continue to be stimu- 
lated professionally in my work at the 
U.S. State Department, I miss the 
exposure to new cultures that 1 had 
experienced abroad, so sometime this 
year I'll request an assignment as the 
top secretary in a foreign post. 

My career in the Foreign Service has 
been extremely rewarding. I've re- 
ceived several promotions and two 
awards, one for five years of "sustained 
superior performance" while serving 
overseas and one for a "superlative 
contribution" to a special project. 

The best rewards, however, have 
come from job satisfaction and the plea- 
sure of working with such wonderful 
people. 

Working for the Foreign Service has 
given me the opportunity to experience 
the flavor of different countries and the 
generosity of people from all over the 
world. We were able to build a relation- 
ship based on mutual respect and en- 
joyed sharing in each other's culture. 

I learned that even though we 
seemed different, unconditional accept- 
ance brought us together and made us 
the same. It has been and continues to 
be a privilege for me to have repi esent- 
ed my country abroad. 9 

WW l<*>2 



fielded questions concerning the draft 
treaty. 

As the following example illustrates, 
protocol work is extremely detailed: A 
few days before the signing of the 
treaty, I was given exact instructions on 
how to tie the ribbon binding the book 
that contained the treaty. 

Finally, the day arrived when Presi- 
dent Reagan and President Monge of 
Costa Rica stood together on the stage 
of the National Palace 



ence detailing correct arrangements of 
tables, and referred to a "list of prece- 
dence" for local officials to ensure that 
guest lists were in the correct "order of 
protocol." Place cards had to be written 
out in black ink only and then placed on 
the appropriate tables. I would occa- 
sionally attend these functions and as- 
sist the ambassador and his spouse in 
entertaining their guests. 

Washington, D.C. 




in San Jose to sign 
the extradition treaty. It was a tremen- 
dous effort, which I look back on with 
considerable professional pride. 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

At the American Embassy in Teguci- 
galpa, I was first assigned as secretary 
to the economic section. Six months 
later I was reassigned as secretary to 
the deputy chief of the embassy or 
mission and spent my final year as the 
ambassador's secretary. As the ambas- 
sador's secretary, I established his daily 
priorities and set the overall tone for the 
mission's daily routine. 

One of the duties that I especially 
enjoyed was coordinating arrangements 
for a luncheon or dinner. I had to first 
check the ambassador's calendar to en- 
sure? there were no scheduling conflicts 
before compiling a guest list. After I 
determined that the guest of honor 
would be available, I extended tele- 
phone invitations to the other invited 
guests. Once invitations were accept- 
ed, I prepared a final guest list and sent 
"pour memoires" or reminders— the 
same as invitations except that they are 
used after everyone has accepted. 

Determining the seating for such re- 
ceptions was an involved affair. I relied 
upon "Social Usage Abroad," a refer- 
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Expediting Treaties 
and Hostage Releases 



After 0 
Reading 
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0 


Chad 


1. 


Africa 


0 


Dominican Republic 






m 


Ivory Coast 


2. 


Asia 


0 


Laos 






0 


Taiwan 


3. 


Central America 


s 


Colombia 






0 


Costa Rica 


4. 


South America 


0 


Honduras 







How many of these countries could you locate on a map? 
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After C% Although deciding where to put each task in is a matter of your personal 

ReddlTlQ experience (and sense of humor), your lists will probably have many of these 

^ items. 



Traditional 

type notes quickly and accurately 

organizational skills with correspondence 

respond to questions 

act as "institutional memory" 

handle workload of two singlehandedly 

manage paper flow 

adjust priorities based on local politics 

prepare background notes 

establish, implement, and maintain files 

arrange travel 

manage office 

establish boss's daily priorities 

set overall tone for office 

coordinate social events according to protocol 

maintain a computerized tracking system 



Non-Traditional 

type in Spanish 
respond to visitors' needs 
library assistant 
negotiate hostage release 
facilitate treaty negotiations 
tie ribbon to specifications 
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After G\ How did you fare with this assignment? Maybe it gave you a little sympathy 

Reading for ^ our instructon,! 

Write three essay questions about this article which seem reasonable in view of 
the Purpose for Reading and the Hint you received. 



Criteria for Good Essay Questions 

Good questions are neither too broad nor too narrow to be answered on the 
basis of a careful reading of the material. 

For example, a question that reads "Describe the duties of a secretary in the 
Foreign Service" is too broad. Even if you could be expected to recall and 
write down everything Curtain wrote, you would need information from more 
than one source to do justice to the question. 

A question which asks "What did the author do in Tegucigalpa?" is too 
narrow. Unless you're studying Honduran secretarial challenges, you don't 
need to remember exactly where she did each task. 

A question which is just about right would ask for you to remember and, 
perhaps, analyze a significant part of the article. 

Do you agree that these questions meet those criteria? 



1. Describe and give examples of the secretarial tasks which were uniquely 
related to Curtain's foreign service career. 

2. Despite the fact that she worked in exotic locations, Curtain performed 
many tasks that any secretary would be expected to do. Describe and give 
examples of at least five such tasks. 

3. What does Curtain see as the rewards for her career in the foreign service/ 
Would you be interested in a similar career? 
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Do Women Make Better Managers? 

and 

Pride and Prejudice 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



The following two articles might be among several aligned to prepare for a 
class discussion of stereotyping and its effect on careers in office technology. 
The article from Working Woman examines questions about women as 
managers, and the Via FedEx article presents the reactions of male secretaries 
to the stereotypes they encounter. 

Although your personal opinion will be important in thinking about and 
discussing the articles, keeping your opinions separate from the authors' is a 
big help when reading. Otherwise, you may not get an accurate impression of 
the articles. Thus, your purpose will be to read each article without bias in 
order to understand which ideas from your reading can be used to support or 
change ideas which you previously held. 



Billard, Mary. "Do Women Make Better Managers/" 
Workinu Woman . March 1992: 68-71, 106-107. 

Froiland, Paul. "Pride and Prejudice." Via FedEx . F.ill 
1992: IS- 19. 
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Before 
Reading 



Before you read the first article, "Do Women Make Better Managers?" you'll 
need to be clear about your own answer to the question posed by the author. 



What do you think? Do women make better managers? Explain your response 
here: 



Before Q 
Reading 



ERIC 



If you haven't yet previewed "Do Women Make Better Managers?/' do so now. 



Look at the 

• title and subtitle 

• pictures and their captions 

• headings 

• author's introduction and conclusion 
in order to answer the following question: 

What seems to be the authors answer to the question "Do women make better 
managers?" 

Write your response here: 
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During 
Reading 



Read the article, keeping in mind that you will use the author's ideas and facts 
to support your own position. 



Ask yourself at the end of each section what the author's main idea in that 
section was. 



After 0 
Reading 



ER?C 



Writing down ideas gained from reading helps you clarify meaning while it 
provides notes for review. 

Write a sentence (or two, if you must) summarizing the main idea in each of 
the four sections of the article: 



1. Introduction (Paragraphs 1-9): 



2. DAMN THE HIERARCHIES 



3. THE TEST OF TOUGH TIMES 



4. WHAT'S REALLY AT STAKE 



15b Office Technology 2C-3 



-After G% There are several terms used in this article that may be new to you. in the case 

ReCLtHna °^ ,trans f° rmat i ona ' leadership/' the author felt that the term might be new to 

many readers, and so she provided a definition. In the case of "ghettoizing" or 
"command-and-control," the author left you on your own. 

Write definitions of tne following terms and phrases; make sure the definition 
relates to the ideas in this article. Some definitions can be found in the article, 
others will be in the dictionary, a few will be so new that you'll have to ask 
"experts" about the meaning: 

altruism 



command-and-control 

decentralizing 

empowerment 

ghettoizing 

interactive style 

moot point 

nurturer 

participatory or participative style 

quasi-militaristic 

transformational leadership 

webs rather than pyramid-shaped hierarchies 
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After Q 
Reading 



Now that you have had a chance to look carefully at Billard's article, how 
would you evaluate her own position on the question? 



Is Billard neutral on the question "Do women make better managers?" Explain 
your response here: 



Turn to the second article next, "Pride and Prejudice." See how successful you 
are at developing your own strategies before, during, and after reading following 
these general guidelines: 



Before 
Reading 



Think about your own attitudes towards men who are secretaries, then 
preview the article to get an idea of what the article covers. 



During 
Reading 



Read to get the author's ideas so that you can use the ones you like in support 
of your own position. 



After 
Reading 



Try summarizing the ideas in each of the three main sections of the article. 
Make sure of the definition of any new terms. Evaluate the author's position. 
Hold yourself responsible for the same level of understanding you achieved on 
the Billard article, even though you don't have all the questions and answers 
that were provided for that article. 
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When you have read and become familiar with both articles equally, imagine 
yourself in the class discussion planned by your instructor to deal with issues 
of stereotyping in office careers. How would you respond to this comment 
from a classmate? 

/ don't care what anybody says, men have no business taking secretarial jobs away 
from women. They're not temperamentally suited for the work because their style is 
transactional and command-and-control. And besides, they'd never see a secretarial job 
as a career; it would just be a "fill-in" until they got a "real" job as an administrator. 

When you've thought about what you'd say, write down the key points here: 
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Do Women Make Better Managers? 

and 

Pride and Prejudice 



Billard, Mary. "Do Women Make Better Managers?" 
Working Woman . March 1992: 68-71, 106-107. 

Reprinted with permission of 
Working Woman Magazine. 
Copyright © 1992 by Working Woman, Inc. 

For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 

Ms. Karen Ann Sisko 
Working Woman Magazine 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10169 
Phone: (212) 551-9385; FAX 599-4764 



Froiland, Paul. "Pride and Prejudice." 

Via FedEx. Fall 1992: 18-19. 



Reprinted by permission of 
Via FedEx magazine, copyright 1992. 

For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 
Ms. Jodi Peterson 
The Wells Group 
430 1st Avenue North, Suite 550 
Minneapolis, MN 55401-1735 
Phone: (612) 338-8300; FAX (612) 338-7044 
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DO WOMEN 
MAKE BETTER 
MANAGERS? 

Executives and academics are split. Some 
say women's interactive style is what works now. But critics 
warn that such stereotyping will only hurt women 

by MARY BILLARD photographs by BRIAN SMALE 



is a ! 



f ORR THINKS THE ETHIC OF CARE 
feminine concept. Whereas the 
medical profession traditionally 1 
approaches the body as a machine, Orr wants to bring intuition and personal relationships to hospital care, 
j! As national director of hospital projects at Planetree, a consumer healthcare organization in San Francisco, -j 
|j she has designed a system that gives patients greater control in their treatments. They are allowed to read ji 



•j and write on their medical charts; nursing stations, 
!| the physical barrier between patients and care 



sick people are empowered to work and get well " explains Orr. || 

An independent, nonprofit corporation, Ptanctrce teams up with ; i 

existing hospitals to create paticnt'ccntcred services. Five hospitals !' 

have affiliated with the program since 1981, and Orr is consulting '! 

with at least 10 others interested in instituting the Planetrce method, j 

"We try not to seem like an outside force imposing our will to effect , 

dressings and stay overnight in hospital rooms. "Here, ♦ change," she says. "Many men make a mistake that leadership j 1 

~ j! 



givers, have been banished; family members are 
encouraged to administer drugs, change bandage 



*• WORKING WOMAN * MARCH 1992 
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1 1 oh ft Hat project h direr tor Itobin Orr; "Even in a erinia situation* employee* should be polled. M 



means control. Management is about inspiration and influence." 

Orr's approach is at the center of an issue that is hotly debated 
those days by executives, academics and the media: Do women 
have a different management style than their male counterpart 
and if so, do the consensus-budding, participatory methods that 



the piece argued that women are more likely than men to manage 
in an interactive style — encouraging participation, sharing power 
and information, and enhancing the self-worth of others. Rosener 
claimed that women tend to use "transformational" leadership, moti- 
vating others by transforming their self-interest into the goals of 



are largely attributed to women work better than the hierarchi- j the organization, while men use "transactional" leadership, doling 

,1 , .]_!_•> t-l .1 , out rewards for good work and punishment for bad. 

Rosener sent an eight-page questionnaire to all the members 
of the International Women's Forum, an association of women 
leaders, and asked each of the 465 respondents to supply the 
name of a man with similar responsibilities. She then sent the men 
the questionnaire, which asked, in part, about leadership style. 

Rosener s findings immediately sparked a controversy and the 
letters in response to her article filled nine pages in the Harvard 
Blames* Rcincw Professor Cynthia Fuchs Epstein of the City Uni- 



cal, quasi-militaristic models? The subject has become increasing- 
ly controversial and has in turn raised many more questions. Do 
participator^' styles work in most corporate settings and situa- 
tions 7 How does such a manager deal with the realities of 
inci eased competition and downsizing? And does labeling any style 
as distinctly female promote sexism and encourage stereotyping? 

The theory that there is a style of management particular to 
women gamed widespread attention in a 1990 article in the Harwrd 
Biwmcw Revinc by Judy Rosener, professor of management at the 



University of ( California at Irvine. Entitled "Ways Women Lead/ 1 ♦ versity of New York criticized Roseners decision to ask managers 
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to describe their management style rather than observing the man- 
agers at work and drawing her own conclusions. She argued that 
much current research, hers included, shows that men and wom- 
en tend to stereotype their own behavior according to cultural 
views of gender-appropriate behavior. Other letter writers sup- 
ported Roscncr's view. One was Bernard Bass, a professor of man- 
agement at the State University of New York at Binghamton, who 
studied subordinates of both men and women managers. Like 
Roscncr, Bass found that women bosses were more often 
described as possessing transforma' 
tional leadership qualities. 

As the idea of a women's style of 
management gained momentum, it 
plugged into a larger body of work 
outside the world of business man' 
agement Psychologist Carol Gilligan 
has been exploring how women's 
model of moral development differs 
from that of men. The recent book 
Brain Sex argues that men's and 
women's brains arc biologically dif- 
ferent, while sociolinguist Deborah 
Tanncn, in her best-selling book, You 
Just Don't Understand - Women and 
Men xti Conversation, persuasively 
shows how men and women com' 
municatc differently. 

While advocates of these theo- 
ries argue that women's strengths 
should be tapped — even cele- 
brated — critics counter that any 
stereotyping by gender is a form of 
sexism, one th.it will only shackle 
women to their traditional role as nurturer. Replace the word 
"woman" with "black," they say. and most people would sec 
racism. Susan Faludi. author of the critically acclaimed book 
Bik/(l(isJi The Undeclared War Agutmt Awcruiiu Women, is wor 
ncd by the demarcations "I'm really lorn." she says "1 agree 
that the workplace needs to be transformed and humanized, 
but it makes me nervous when men are seen as being one way 
and women are seen as sugar and spice." 

Dec Soder, president of the Endymion Company, which advic- 
es senior corporate executives on their managerial strength? and 
weaknesses, behoves the distinctions are irrelevant. "1 think tbeie 
is a higher proportion of participative women manager* than theie 
is men," she says, "but the crossover is so high it i> a moot point." 

DAMN THE HIERARCHIES 

Whether or not this management philosophy is distinctly 
female, a lot of women embrace it. Many say they feel relieved 
not to have to strain to become carbon copies of men in order 
to succeed in business. "When the idea was first discussed, 1 
felt like I belonged — 1 wasn't a little crazy." savs Barbara Cro- 
gan, founder and president of Western Industrial Contrac- 
tors in Denver. Grogan started with $50,000 m 1982 and has 
built a thriving $6 million company. She credits her success 
to high levels of staff productivity. Her strategy Flatten the 
corporate hterarchy and make sure that information flows* 
freely to all staff members. Toward that end. she had West- 
ern'? new 7.000-square-foot office building constructed wtth 




c Panla i'orman: "(ontmand-antl-ctmtral 
isn 't vffrctirc. I can V command creativity, " 



I don't have any organizational chart. If I did, it would be flat." 

Grace Pastiak, director of manufacturing for a division of 
Tcllabs. Inc., in Lisle, III., believes her participatory style of man- 
agement has helped her meet her production targets 98 percent of 
the time (the industry standard is only 90 percent). Like Grogan, 
Pastiak advocates cutting out layers and making information widely 
available. She currently teaches a problem-solving class in which 
her student -employees have come up with suggestions that have 
saved the company $160,000. Pastiak, who oversees 200 people, 
has also eliminated a level of man- 
agement and regularly rotates man- 
agers from production control to 
manufacturing to saleshkc jobs in a 
factory. "It is more a cross-functional 
structure than a hierarchy," she says. 

Perhaps the most successful 
example of this kinder, gentler style 
of management is that of Anita Rod- 
dick, owner of the Body Shop skin- 
and hair'carc stores. The chain now 
has over 600 stores in 37 countries 
and, at the end of fiscal year 1991, 
reported pretax profits of $37 mil- 
lion on sales of $215 million. "It's 
just a family here," says Roddick. 
"We like to say, 'Partnerships, not 
power trips.' Even the language we 
use is feminine — things like 'gut 
feeling' and 'instinct.' " Roddick 
solicits information by rotating the 
board'of-directors meetings to dif- 
ferent shops in order to meet with 
workers. "Every boss goes through 
two-way assessment with workers," she says. "I even sit down 
'ith the tea lady. It is a breakdown of power — very feminine." 



out any doors "I do not have six levels, of staff.' 



she say* 



THE TEST OF TOUGH TIMES 

As the recession and the realities of the '90s hit American busi- 
nesses, the unexplored question is how well these participatory 
styles deal with layoffs and restructuring. Harvard Medical School 
psychologist Steven Berglas thinks the female style of leadership 
is better positioned for hard times. "In an era when the need to 
motivate is so important, women will do better because they are 
nurtiirers and value- driven." he says "And at a time when the cor- 
poration needs restructuring, women will be able to do so because 
thev operate tn weh< rather than pyramid- shaped hierarchies." But 
John Whitney, former president of Pathmark, who successfully 
turned around the ailing drugstore company in 1972. argues that 
there arc tunes when participatory management just doesn't work. 
"It an organization is in ensis, it needs a period of authoritative man- 
agement style." he says. "People will oe dazed. They need someone 
to s.iy. 'I'm going to take control ' " Whitney quotes Theodore 
Levui. professor emeritus at Harvard, who says that effective lead- 
ers concentrate on producing consent, not seeking concensus. 

Orr believes that even in a ensb situation "employees should be 
polled and talke •> on a personal level." But when she needs to 
act quickly, she u.<c< take control. 'Things move too fast some- 
times, and decisions need to be made." she says. "You don't bother 
asking 15 people what they think." When the Denver economy 
went sour in 1^87. Urogan had to cut employees. Although she 
And ▼ consulted staffers about the cuts, she admits it was one instance 
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Industrial contractor ttarhara Grogam "I don 't haw any urfsaaizatinnnt chart. If! did, it wnttld be flat. " 



when the buck stopped with her. "I tried to let people go with grace tionai ideas and management techniques. As Roscncr points j' 

and dignity." she says. Grogan contends that she almost never has out. only one of the women she interviewed fur her article 

had to revert to a command-and-control plan. "If I did, it was works m a traditional, large-scale company. "More typically. : ! 

because something was flawed in the previous decisions that had the women's organizations are medium-size and lend to have ■ 

been made, and we reached a moment of crisis," she says. "Some- experienced fast growth and fast change." she writes. , : 
how. we had not had honest dialogue along the way." What Joe* that mean for the companies of the '90s? Mary '< 

Paula Fnrman. executive management dircctoi at Saatchi Cf Anne IX'vanua, associate dean of executive education at i 

Saatchi Advertising Worldwide in New York, is facing these Columbia University Business School, believes women's styles 

decisions now, as the advertising business has fallen off Jra- are more consistent with the kinds of organisations that will he 

ma tic ally "Women learn the importance of relationships early competitive in coming years, "businesses experience cycles of 11 

on." she >ays. "But putting a value on intimacy isn't a luxury I decentralization and centralization," she says. "The '80s were a ! 

give up when times gel tough. 1 don't think command-and-eon- time of centralized decision making. Companies were working 

trol management is ever effective in this business It's about on rationalizing their portfolios, deciding what to buy and sell." j 

creativity, and I tan't command creativity." At C IE, she points out, the decision to sell Utah Mining and buy 

Orr. Form. in and the others have been successful, in part, RCA was a centralized decision. "In the '90s companies are hav 

because they work in organizations that arc open to untradi- ^ ing to fncu-* on raising productivity. fCc»>inm<ed mi /\igc J06) 
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1 Management Styles 

: (Camnued f om page 71) and that means 
; in solving the work force, decentralizing." 
I It's true. Even at GE, tough-guy CEO 
Jac Welch is breaking apart the executive 
pov. er structure and passing responsibility 
(lc.vn the ranks to "process champions," 
: whe mighi be executives, technicians or 
, janitors. His much'hcralded "work'out" and 
■ "best practices" programs seek to involve 
cr.ployces in decision making and to free 
j the flow of information and ideas. 

Welch has not made these changes out of 
any sens: of altruism He believes the move 
w.ll raise productivity, which is necessary 
| for staying competitive in the '90s — and he 
I is not alone. There arc plenty of male man- 
! agcrs w'-io use transformational management 
[ Ralph Stayer, the owner of Johnsonviilc 
i Sausage in Sheboygan Falls, Wis., has been 
a piont er in running a company without a 
I hicrarcny. Since the early '80s his company's 
j 500 employees have divided themselves into 
j product teams, which decide on their co- 
j workers' compensation, develop new prod* 
j uct lines and fix goals. The company takes in 
1 more than $100 million a year, and since the 




changes were instituted in 1983 1 produc* 
tivity has gone up 300 percent. This year 
Stayer reached the ultimate conclusion and 
abolished his job as president. "Now I con- 
sult for other companies," he says. 

James Autry, former president of the 
magazine group at Meredith Corporation 
in Des Moines, also embraces participate' 
ry management. Last November he earned 
out a salary freeze at the company. 'The tra 
ditional way would have been to make the 
decision and send out a memo," he says. 
"Instead, I started talking about such a pos- 
sibility months beforehand. In meetings I 
would say, 'Hey, what do you think?* ** 
Because they had been involved, Autry 
says, his employees supported the move. 
He also believes that women do "get it" 
quicker than men when it comes to employ- 
ee empowerment. "Women think of them 
selves as affiliated with their people — men 
think of themselves as the boss," he says. 

WHATS REALLY AT STAKE 
The fiercest polanty on this issue is marked 
by those who wash to celebrate gender dif- 
ferences and those who arc wary of such a 



move. Author Faludi is concerned about the 
implications of claiming a women's style of 
management. "It's a soothing message — no 
one has to change," she says. "Women can 
be Mommy, and men don't have to change." 
Anthropologist Louise Lampherc, a profes- 
sor at the University of New Mexico who 
has studied women in the workplace, 
agrees. "Women may be embracing this idea 
because they are recognized as having some- 
thing of value " she says. "Men can embrace 
it because it offers a way of dealing with 
women." The liability, according to Lam- 
phero, is the potential for ghcttoizing. 

Supreme Court justice Sandra Day 
O'Connor echoed that concern in a lec- 
ture at New York University last year. 
"More and more writers have suggested 
that women practice law differently than 
men.** she said. The early women lawyers 
had to fight the notion that they were too 
"compassionate, selfless, gentle, moral and 
pure . . . for adversarial litigation." 

Others see no danger. "It is not 'betters' 
or 'worscrs.* It is not a gender-limited thing. 
It is a question of what you lead with," says 
Saatchi's Forman. "I can be as tough as the 



men in my office, but I apply it differently, 
say it differently. Men and women can learn 
from each other." Sherry Suib Cohen, 
author of Tender Power, an early book on the 
subject, agrees: "It is the next stage to the 
feminist movement, It's not reactionary. It 
is that we no longer have to ape the male." 

Whether it's a matter of gender or not, 
everyone involved in this debate agrees on 
one thing: It's time to expand the old man- 
agement model. Global competition is 
changing the rules and norms of business. 
But as GE's Welch has said, "Change in the 
marketplace i3n't something to fear; it's an 
opportunity to shuffle the deck." That 
doesn't mean throwing out all the old ideas. 
It means introducing some new ones — rock- 
ing the boat a little. The women and men 
exploring and defining transformational 
leadership arc offering a vital and increas- 
ingly successful option for change. As a 
growing number of companies embrace 
these ideas, what's emerging ij a more pro- 
ductive and humane workplace. And that's 
worth stirnng up a little controversy. H 

Man Billdrd write* on business xisucs 
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Lone voices in an overwhelmingly 
female profession, male secretaries react 
to the stereotypes. 



When was the last time you saw a listing for 
a Guy Friday in the want ads? Since 
Robinson Crusoe's faithful assistant vacat- 
ed the position, it very nearly has been 
the exclusive province of women. 
So you can imagine the response legal 
secretary Charles de Wynter gets when callers ask to be trans- 
ferred to his boss's secretary and he answers. "I always answer, 
'Charles de Wynter,"' he says. "A lot of times that's met with a 
silence. So I'll say, 'Hello/ and they'll say, 'I was calling for Mr. 
Marvin's secretary.' Then I'll say, 'You have him/ or 'I am his 
legal secretary.' More silence. 
"I find that funny." 

De Wynter, who works for the law firm of Watson, Ess, 
Marshall & Enggas in Kansas City, Mo., is a statistic in an over- 
whelmingly female profession, one of the trailblazing I percent 
of men to choose the field of office support. Except for the mail- 
room, where it's not unusual to find male administrators, it is 
rarer to find men in office support than even nursing, which had 
5.2 pereent men in 1992, according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

A legal secretan for 30 years, de Wynter finds himself con- 
fronting stereotypes almost daily. 

"There seems to be a general conception that I am paid more 
because I am a man, and if I work for men I get a better deal/' he 
says. He also finds that some administrators have trouble using 
the word secretary when referring to him. He's 
taken some ribbing, too. He recounts one 
Secretaries' Day when a radio 
disk jockey interviewed 




A secretary 
for (8 years, 
Mlchitl E. 
Walker fol. 
lowed In his 
mothor't 
foottUps. 



him on the air and asked whether de Wynter, who worked for a 
female boss at the time, sat on her lap to take dictation. 

Bi AS IN THE BUSINESS 

As director of admissions at the Executive Secretarial School in 
Dallas, Ray Meyer has watched students pass through his doors 
for 32 years. All it would take to erase the lopsidedness of the 
profession, he says, is for companies to change their habits and 
start hiring male secretaries. 'Training them isn't the problem," 
he says. "It's more difficult for them to get a job." His current 
class of 450 has four male enrollees, but Meyer thinks it is more 
happenstance than trend; a man he graduated earlier this year 
was his first in five years, 

Mike Petitjean, CPS, who spent nine years as an administra- 
tive secretary for the Santa Fe Railroad in Emporia and Newton, 
Kan M found that men simply had problems with the idea of other 
men being secretaries. "When I said I was a secretary," he says, 
"some men would be comfortable with it, but many men would 
say, 'Well, you're really an assistant,' or 'You're really a low- 
level manager.' And I'd say, 'No, I answer the phones; I set up 
meetings; I take dictation; I put together reports. I'm a secretary.' 
Many of them had a stereotype about secretaries. There's a lot 
more work to the job than many people realize." 

Chuck Barragavi is an administrative assistant in human 
resources for the law firm of Feldman, Waldman & Kline in San 
Francisco. Although he finds himself enormously outnumbered 
at professional secretarial functions, he feels accepted by his 
female counterparts. "They find it interesting that a man is doing 
this sort of work, but there's nothing negative," he says. 
"Instead, they show a little surprise and comment that it's kind 
of neat." 

a r<ii ; ;.h' 'i ; -j \: 

Slowly, the world may be coming around, too. "When I first start- 
ed 18 years ago," says Michael E. Walker, an assistant to the 
program liaison specialist with the U.S. Public Health Service in 
Dallas, "people would say, 'Why would a man want to be a secre- 
tary?' But I don't hear those comments anymore." 

Walker, who was encouraged in his career path by his moth- 
er, an executive secretary, says he's seen more men in the sup- 
port field in the last eight to 10 years. De Wynter predicts 
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that 

number will only 
grow. "It's already happen- 
ing in other professions," he says. "In 
most law firms, it doesn't matter so much what sex 
you are as what you can do," 

The economy may be spurring a change in old images as well. 
Charles Euston, who manages support seivices for Aon 
Reinsurance Agency in Chicago, is in a position to make hiring 
decisions for his department. He counts three men and three 
women on his staff. 

"I'm getting more male applicants becaus the high unem- 
ployment rate," he says. "Men seem to be more willing to do this 
sort of work because they want work." Even so, he acknowl- 
edges, "The men I interview will sometimes think that what 
they're asked to do is menial because it's not viewed as 'man 
work.' It's viewed as 'woman work.'" 

"Considering how bad the recession is," says Barragan, "any 
position now will be considered by any gender." 

Joel Williams was trying to earn a living as a drummer in the 
muhinan-soiicJ city of Memphis, Tenn., several years ago when 
his /nother made him a gift of a word-processing course. He 
passed with "flying colors," he says, and has worked since 1987 
as a secretary at hospitality giant Promus Companies in 
Memphis. 

The copying, filing and typing that's now his stock in trade 
is nothing new to Williams, however: He had been a clerk/typist 
in the Army. No one took notice of his gender then, he says, and 
no one gives it a second thought now, either. No one, that is, 
except his fellow musicians, "but I don't expect them to under- 
stand." J 
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Do Women Make Better Managers? 

and 

Pride and Prejudice 



Before ffc Whether you think women do or don't make better managers is fine. Even 
R&flfiinn thinking that men and women make equally good or bad managers is tine. 

" Having no opinion about the issue isn't so fine. It may mean that you aren't 

interested in the topic, and that can affect your motivation as well as your 

understanding. 

Some tactics which can help you get interested in reading include 

• gaining more information through a preview 

• doing a freewriting/brainstorm on the topic of "why I'm not 
interested" 

• talking to someone about the topic 

If you didn't have an opinion about the article's title, try one of the above 
suggestions or think up one of your own. DO SOMETHING to help yourself get 
interested. 

If you had a strong feeling that women do (or don't) make better managers, 
your challenge is to keep an open mind while reading so that you can see the 
author's ideas clearly. 

To read with a sense of neutrality or fair play, try one of these ideas: 

• previewing for points of agreement or disagreement with the author 

• doing a freewriting/brainstorm on "what this author will say if she 
agrees with me" 

• talking to someone who has a different opinion about the topic 

If you had a strong feeling about the topic, use one of these suggestions in 
order to read fairly in spite of ymir bias. 
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Before C% Did you get the impression that the author is neutral in her approach? The 
ReCLdinQ subtitle seems to offer information from two sides of the debate. The final 

heading and the concluding paragraph place the emphasis on a new 
management model rather than focusing on management as a "matter of 
gender." 

If you had really strong feelings of your own, you may be disappointed with 
the author's position. But you may also be relieved not to have to read a 
strongly controversial article. On the other hand, reading a balanced article 
may make it more challenging to pull out "evidence" which you could use to 
support your position in a class discussion. 
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Compare your summaries with these: 



1. Introduction (Paragraphs 1-9): 

According to Billard, Rosener's Harvard Business Review article is the focus of a 
controversy over whether women have a particular management style which is 
''interactive" and "transformational" rather than the "transactional" style of men. 

(Did you include the specifics such as Robin Orr's leadership at Planetree, 
Carol Fuchs Epstein's criticism of Rosener, or the related works Brain Sex, 
You lust Don't Understand, or Backlash ? If so, it was probably hard for 
you to keep to the one-sentence summary. The specifics should wait.) 

2. DAMN THE HIERARCHIES 

In this section, Billard refers to women whose management practices do reflect the 
styles mentioned by Rosener: flattened hierarchies, participatory tnanagement, and 
partnerships rather tfmn power trips. 

(Since there were only three people/companies cited in this section, it was 
harder to decide whether to include them. What did you do about the 
names of Grogan at Western Industrial Contractors, Pastiak of Tellabs, and 
Roddick of Body Shop?) 

3. THE TEST OF TOUGH TIMES 

Billard answers questions of whether women's management styles will work in 
hard economic times with examples of several successful women — and men — who 
do use participatory rather than "command-and -control" approaches. 

(This section was longer and covered more ideas. Did you draw a different 
conclusion about her main idea here?) 

4. WHAT'S REALLY AT STAKE 

According to Billard, some arc reluctant to attribute these management differences 
to gender because it might lead to more stereotyping of women; the primary issue 
is making companies more competitive in a xvorld-wide economy, and anything 
that helps is welcome. 
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After C% Except for the definitions found in the article, yours will differ slightly. Big 

Readina differences between your answer and this Answer Key may mean you didn't 

" select the meaning closest to tine way the word was used by Billard. 



altruism 

unselfish concern for the welfare of others 



command-and-control 

a term used in recent U.S. troop involvement with U.N. -sponsored military action. As 
used in this article, it contrasts with participatory management and suggests a style 
similar to the military where orders are obeyed without question 

decentralizing 

to distribute administrative power throughout an organization 



empowerment 

endowing with power or a sense of authority 



ghettoizing 

segregating 

interactive style 

Billard offers this definition in the right-hand column on page 69: "encouraging 
participation, sharing power and information, and enhancing the self-worth of others" 

quasi-militaristic 

the prefix "quasi" means resembling, similar to 



moot point 

debatable, of no practical value, academic 



nurturer 

someone who feeds, protects, supports and encourages 



participatory 01 participative style 

sharing, allowing others to take part 



transformational leadership 

Billard provides this definition, also on page 69: "motivating others by transforming 
their self-interest into the goals of the organization while men use 'transactional' 
leadership, doling out rewards for good work and punishment for bad" 

webs rather than pyramid-shaped hierarchies 

An interlinked, unranked network rather than a ranked system which has few leaders 
and many followers 
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Compare your response with this one: 

At first I thought that Billard was presenting both sides of this issue equally, but after 
a closer reading, I'm not so sure. She doesn't really include comments from those who 
believe that women make worse managers, although I'm sure there are many such 
people. Rather, she presents experts and examples showing t)\at there is a new 
management style emerging which is less status and power conscious. The debate 
Billard shares is over whether attributing that new style especially to women is a good 
idea or is even true. I think she's an advocate (at least a mild one) of this nrw 
participative style because she didn't include information from those who think that 
style is ineffective or dangerous. 



Did your response contain some of these points about the Billard article? 

• Billard is talking about management, not secretarial styles, so it's not 
relevant to bring in that argument. 

• Maybe one kind of change that's "worth stirring up a little 
controversy" is letting people work in non-traditional fields. 

• Several men are cited in the article for using participative styles; roles 
are not "gender-limited." There's lots of crossover. 

Did you bring out some of these points from the Froiland article? 

• Men have a hard time getting hired as secretaries; they're the victim of 
stereotyping just as women have been. For example, asking a male 

^secretary if he sits on his boss's lap to take dictation. 

• There are very few men in this field (less than 1%). As jobs become 
scarcer, the work a secretary does provides income — even if some 
people think of it as "menial, women's work." 

• At least two of the men in the article have held their jobs for a very 
long time: 30 years and 18 years. That doesn't seem like "fill-in" work. 
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Ergonomics in the Workplace: 

The Workstation 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



You will be reading Chapter 6: "The Workstation/' which is one of three 
chapters in a section on workplace ergonomics. The section also includes 
chapters on space design and other environmental factors such as lighting, 
acoustics, thermal comfort, and air quality. 

This chapter might be assigned as part of a unit on ergonomics that would be 
included on an exam. But in addition to providing information for a test, this 
chapter rovers information that can make a major difference in your health 
and comfort. So you'll have the dual purpose of reading to pass a test and to 
apply the information to your own life. 



Joyce, Marilyn and Ulrika Wallersteiner. Chapter 6: 
"The Workstation" in Part 3: "Ergonomics in the 
Workplace." Ergonomics: Humanizing the 
Automated Office . Cincinnati: South-Western, 
1989: 82-99. 
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Before Q 
Reading 



If you haven't already done so, make sure you're familiar with the definition 
of ergonomics. If you were just starting the textbook, you'd expect the authors 
to provide a definition, but starting in Chapter 3 means you have to do the 
defining yourself. It's a good idea to make an effort to write your own 
definition first, then consult a dictionary or other source. 

Write your definition here, then use an outside source such as a dictionary or 
glossary to improve what you've written: 



Before Ck Preview the chapter to get an idea of the content as well as how difficult and 
TlPO-iUna ^ ow ^ nteresnn 8 y° u fi nc * ^ e material. All of this information will be needed as 

you prepare to read the chapter. 

Look at the following during your preview: 

• Chapter Goals 

• headings and subheadings 

• pictures, diagrams, and charts 

In addition, take time to read the Summary, Key Terms, Review Questions, 
Discussion Questions, and Problem/Issues. 

Jot down for yourself what the chapter covers as well as how hard and 
interesting it seems. Write your response here: 
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During 
Reading 



Did you notice how many main sections there are in the chapter? They might 
offer convenient stopping places if you decide to break your reading into more 
than one sitting. Planning breaks before you start helps you get through the 
material more efficiently. You're more likely to complete the assignment if you 
know clearly how long it will take. 



Just to make sure, count the major sections in this chapter. Write the number 
here: 

Now you're ready to read the chapter. 



After Q 
Reading 



Can you answer the Review Questions on page 3A-22 either from memory or 
by looking back at notes you made? 

If so, GREAT! Now your job will be to continue reviewing the answers until 
the time of the exam. 

If not, there's no time like the present. Look back in your text for the answers 
to each of the eight questions, providing some type of marginal clue to the 
question and answer. 



After Q 
Reading 



Don't forget to take time for yourself with this chapter. Following the 
suggestion in Discussion Question #1 (page 3A-23), think about a work area 
which you could change as a result of reading this chapter. 



After When you feel ready, answer the test questions which are on the next page. 

Reading Don't look back at the chapter. Make this a real test of your study efficiency. 
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Chapter 6: 
H The Workstation 11 
EXAM 



1. Awkward postures, constrained postures, repetitive movements, and 
emotional stress are 

A. indicators of a high stress workplace. 

B. the result of childhood trauma. 

C. precursors of retirement. 

D. causes of muscle fatigue and strain. 

2. Prolonged sedentary positions are likely to lead to 

A. shortening of the spine. 

B. constrained posture. 

C. tendinitis. 

D. aggravation. 

3. RSIs, CTDs, and CTSs result from 

A. repetitive movements 

B. emotional stress. 

C. physical discomfort. 

D. medical testing. 

4. The executive stretch, the short shrug, the tummy tucker, and the agile 
ankler are examples of 

A. types of employees. 

B. sexual harassment. 

C. rest pauses. 

D. compensations for poor design. 

5. The design of tools, office layout, and work procedures can be improved 
through the use of 

A. conventional furniture. 

B. anthropometry. 

C. genetic engineering. 

D. participatory management. 

6. Modular furniture allows components to be put together in a variety of 
ways 

A. but they are generally either panel-dependent or freestanding. 

B. but they use cantilevered mechanisms in any case. 

C. but the individual components are not generally adjustable. 

D. but they are only used for specialized workstations. 

7. According to ANSI standards, work surface depth 

A. must be a maximum of 20 inches. 

B. cannot be less than 36 inches. 

C. depends on equipment size and task requirements. 

D. must be based on the height of the individual employee. 
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8. Slouching occurs because of changes which take place during sitting in 

A. the ligaments. 

B. the pelvis. 

C. kyphosis. 

D. the lumbar curve. 

9. In choosing an economically designed chair, it is important to 

A. choose a dynamic chair which adjusts to you. 

B. find one which has a seat pan of at least 22 inches. 

C. avoid chairs with armrests. 

D. consider kneeling chairs for long term use. 

10. Workstation accessories 

A. include footrests, document holders, and wrist supports. 

B. can add ergonomic features to a poorly designed workstation. 

C. can improve an economically designed workstation. 

D. all of the above. 
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Ergonomics in the Workplace: 

The Workstation 




Joyce, Marilyn and Ulrika Wallersteiner. 
Chapter 6: "The Workstation" in Part 3: 
"Ergonomics in the Workplace." 
Ergonomics: Humanizing the Automated Office . 

Cincinnati: South-Western, 1989: 82-99. 



Reprinted with permission from 
South-Western Publishing Co. 



For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 
Ms. Donna Shelton 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

College Division 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45227 
Phone: (513) 271-8811 
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CHAPTER GOALS 



After studying this chapter, you will be able to 

1. describe the causes of and some means of relieving musculoskele- 
tal discomfort. 

2. explain the term anthropometry and discuss its importance in se- 
lecting office furniture. 

3. describe the difference between panel-dependent and freestanding 
modular furniture. 

4. list the workstations/dimensions recommended by the American 
National Standards Institute (ANSI). 

5. describe the characteristics of an ergonomic chair. 

6. list the workstation accessories which can help provide musculo- 
skeletal comfort. 



The Pilgrim Equipment Company was growing rapidly, 
but it seemed to Arthur Johnston, facilities manager, that it 
was growing too fast. After hiring new staff, the company 
had recently computerized its order processing. But things 
were not running as efficiently as Arthur had thought they 
would. Christa Washington, Sam Stein, and sonic of the 
new staff complained of pain in their lower ba ks and down 
their legs after several hours of working in their new chairs. 
Although the chairs they were sitting in were fashionable 
and attractive, the workers insisted that they were uncom- 
fortable. Then Jackie Terrence, the vice president, had 
heard about kneeling chairs being good for the back, so she 
asked Arthur to enquire about them. Ben Lee, Leslie Mc- 
Bride, and Ed Sherman complained that the terminals took 
up too much space and did not leave enough table surface 
to lay out and review their new computerized drafting 
plans. Arthur wondered about all these problems. "Maybe 
the furnishings aren't quite right for the new types of tasks 
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everyone is doing/' he thought. Then he remembered that 
only yesterday a catalogue crossed his desk advertising 
ergonomic furnishings that promised improved health, 
comfort and productivity. "Maybe I can solve everyone's 
problems with this type of furniture!" he said. 

THE WORKER-WORKSTATION INTERFACE 

In Part 2, you examined the role of office workers in relation to the 
work they do and the equipment and software they use. Now, in Part 
3, you will examine the workplace itself, beginning with the needs of 
the worker within his or her own workstation, and then expanding 
into the overall office environment. 

Many office workers today report soreness or aching in their 
lower back, neck, and shoulder areas. Some computer operators have 
even noticed numbness or tingling in their fingers or hands. You may 
wonder how it is possible to develop all these aches and pains working 
in what seems to be a relatively safe environment. But, <- ;> you recall 
from previous chapters, the absence of ergonomic considerations in 
equipment and sof tware design can lead to visual problems and men- 
tal stress. Similarly, failure to apply ergonomic principles in the de- 
sign of office furnishings can iead to physical discomforts in various 
parts of the body. The workstation, including work surfaces, chairs, 
and workstation accessories, is the fourth Key Element of ergonomics 
and will be addressed in this chapter. 

After reading this chapter, you should be able to reduce any dis- 
comforts you experience sitting at your own workstation, and, as a 
manager, be able to make appropriate recommendations for improv- 
ing the workstations of the workers for whom you are responsible. It is 
important to apply ergonomic principles to all furnishings, including 
those in workstations with and without terminals. 

Causes of Discomfort 

Research over the past decade has shown that muscle fatigue and 
strain in office workers can be caused by the following: awkward pos- 
tures, constrained postures, repetitive movements, and emotional 
stress. 

Awkward Postures. What kind of posture do you think a very tall 
individual would have to assume if he or she sat at a very low work- 
surface? Most tall people would probably slouch. When your spine is 
not straight, usually because you must lean or twist toward poorly 
arranged wor k materials, stress is placed on your spine. Repeatedly 
assuming these awkward postures can lead to serious postural prob- 
lems, such as chronic back pain, in the long run. This topic will be 
discussed later in greater detail as it relates specifically to the sitting 
posture. 
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sedentary 

sitting for prolonged periods 
of time 



tendons 

tough cords or bands of 
tissue that connect muscles 
to bones 



Constrained Postures. You have no doubt found that after long peri- 
ods of sitting, such as when driving a longdistance, your muscles 
become stiff. Your arms get tired from holding onto the steering 
wheel and your upper arm, shoulder, and neck areas feel tense from 
fixing your head and eyes on the road. Similar problems are expe- 
rienced by office workers using typewriters or terminals. Both the 
hands and the head must be kept in a fixed position, so that the indi- 
vidual can read the printed page or screen as he or she keys. To hold 
this posture, the arm, neck, and shoulder muscles are tensed, which 
reduces the blood circulation in these areas and the delivery of nour- 
ishment to the muscles. 

For short periods of time, maintaining this fixed posture does not 
pose a problem. However, many office jobs today require prolonged 
sedentary sessions. If the office furnishings do not support the variety 
of positions assumed by the office workers, and do not encourage 
proper posture, muscle tension is prolonged and aggravated. 

Repetitive Movements. As discussed in earlier chapters, some office 
jobs are extremely repetitive, consisting of little more than operating 
a numeric keypad throughout the day. One concern with this type of 
work is that repeated, rapid finger and hand movements that use the 
same movement pattern concentrate physical stress on a small part of 
the musculoskeletal system, causing irritation and inflammation of 
the tendons in that area. This sort of injury is usually referred to as 
repetitive strain injury (RSI) or cumulative trauma disorder (CTD). 
Additional irritation of the tendons may be caused by wrists either 
being in a flexed (down) or extended (up) position or by wrists rub- 
bing against or resting on sharp edges. When workers experience tin- 
gling or numbness in their fingers, this condition is referred to as 
carpal tunnel syndrome (CTS). To avoid CTS, all tendon irritation at 
the wrist must be prevented. 

Emotional Stress. Although the physical demands of the job are the 
main source of musculoskeletal strain in office work, emotional or 
psychological stress may also cause problems. As a student, have you 
ever come out of an exam feeling a big knot between your neck and 
your shoulder blades? The everyday pressures of an office — dead- 
lines, meetings, conflicts with co-workers — can cause a similar feel- 
ing in the office worker. This psychological stress is often associated 
with an increase in muscle tension. Thus, muscular tension which 
would ordinarily not cause injury may be more intense and create 
greater problems if the office worker is also suffering from psycholog- 
ical stress. 



Relief From Discomfort 

In order to relieve postural discomfort in office workers, it is neces- 
sary to apply the concept of mini rest pauses and introduce properly 
designed workstations. 
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Rest Pauses. You learned in Chapter 3 that taking short rest pauses is 
one way of obtaining some relief from the physical and emotional 
stress encountered on the job. Some organizations recommend that 
workers who are involved in intensive terminal work take 10-15 min- 
ute breaks away from their workstations every hour. A better solution 
for all office workers is to take physically active rest pauses at their 
workstations throughout the day. A rest pause is a mini break of 1 
minute to 3 minutes taken at the worker's discretion. Studies have 
shown that, rather than waiting for the conventional coffee breaks 
and lunch hour, taking exercise breaks that last from 1 minute to 3 
minutes will help everyone feel much better at the end of the day and 
accomplish much more during the day. Try il yourself. Four mini 
exercises to do during a pause are shown in Figure 6-1 . Take time now 
before reading on to try all four exercises. 

Do you know why you feel better after doing these exercises? As 
you recall, fixed and awkward postures require muscle contraction, 
which diminishes the blood flow. By stretching and changing the po- 
sitions of these muscles, you improve circulation and also give your 
posture muscles a chance to relax. 

Properly Designed Workstations. Problems of constrained and awk- 
ward postures are frequently caused by poorly designed worksta- 
tions. For instance, if you are working at a terminal while seated in a 
chair that is too low, you must raise your arms and elbows to use the 
keyboard — which isn't very comfortable for very long. If the work 
surface is too low, you must lean forward to read a document — thereby 
placing added stress on your neck and lower back muscles. Office 
workers also frequently complain that they don't have enough work 
space for all the equipment and paperwork thai must be used at the 
same time, causing paper to pile up and keyboards to be awkwardly 
located. Such work spaces are not very efficient or productive because 
the worker is constantly compensating for poor design. This brings us 
to the topic of office furnishings. 

Remember how in Chapter 3 you had to analyze the job tasks in 
order to determine the work surface, shelving, and drawer require- 
ments? You must also be able to identify the critical dimensions of an 
individual in order- to select the correct chair dimensions and work 
surface height for that person. Workstation design will be discussed in 
more detail later in this chapter. 



Anthropometry 

You'll recall from your study of Chapter 1 that anthropometry is the 
measurement of the physical dimensions of human beings. The next 
time you are in a classroom, look at the other students. Notice the 
different sizes and shapes — some students are very tail, while others 
are very short. You will also see a difference in proportion. Some have 
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Figure 6-1 



1. The Executive Stretch 



2. The Short Shrug 





Place your hands behind your head. Pull your 
elbows as far back as possible. Hold for a few 
seconds. Relax and repeat. 



Let your arms hang freely by your 
sides. Raise your shoulders up to 
your ears. Hold for a few seconds. 
Relax and repeat. 



3. The Tummy Tucker 



4. The Agile Ankler 





Place your hands on your stomach. In- 
hale and pull in your stomach. Exhale 
and relax. Repeat this exercise pulling 
and pushing your stomach muscles in 
and out. 



Stretch one leg out in front of you. 
Slowly rotate your foot at the ankle to 
the right a couple of times and then to 
the left. Relax. Repeat this exercise with 
the other leg. 
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longer legs and shorter upper bodies, while others have shorter legs 
and longer upper bodies. Some students are confined to wheelchairs, 
which, in turn, means that the dimensions of the wheelchair also have 
to be taken into consideration. Studies have shown that there is con- 
siderable variation in dimensions within and between sexes, ages, 
and ethnic groups. 

Anthropometric measurements are extremely useful in designing 
not only things people wear, but also the layout and dimensions of 
things people use, such as office furnishings. Anthropometric knowl- 
edge makes it much easier to determine such things as where to place 
storage units for easy reach, which chairs will suit most of the people 
in your office, or how wide the space underneath the work surface 
must be to accommodate an individual in a wheelchair. Not only 
work surfaces, chairs, and equipment, but also work procedures are 
based on the anthropometric measures of workers. 

OFFICE FURNISHINGS 

Office furnishings today generally incorporate flexibility, in terms of 
adjusting the workstation components to both the individual's phys- 
ical dimensions (anthropometric measures) and the requirements of 
the job. There are many design variations, but office furnishings in- 
clude work surfaces, chairs, storage and filing units, and divider 
panels. Office furniture is commonly classified into two broad catego- 
ries: conventional furniture and modular or systems furniture. Based on 
the job task analysis you did in Chapter 3, you will be able to identify 
the appropriate work surface, shelving, and storage requirements for 
a given workstation. The furniture selected should be suitable for the 
types of tasks performed and, where possible, be adaptable to multi- 
purpose use. 

Conventional Furniture 

Conventional furniture is an organization of independent furniture 
components, such as freestanding desks and credenzas, filing cabi- 
nets, and bookshelves. Conventional furniture often is heavy and 
therefore difficult to move once it is in place. Except perhaps forcer- 
tain kinds of chairs, conventional furniture typically is unadjustable. 

Conventional furniture was common in the traditional offices of 
the seventies and early eighties. A typical office might have had rows 
of conventional desks in a large, open area with file cabinets clustered 
in a centralized location or strung along an outer wall. There was 
little if any privacy unless, of course, the worker had one of the several 
walled-in offices. 

Due to the widespread acceptance of office automation, busi- 
nesses today are recognizing the value of furniture that is adjustable, 
easy to move, and multipurpose. Therefore the trend is toward modu- 
lar rather than conventional layouts. 
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Figure 6-2 

The use of 



conventional furniture 
is decreasing as more 
offices become 
automated. 




Modular Furniture 

Modular or systems Furniture involves an integration of interdepen- 
dent components that can be quickly and easily assembled, disassem- 
bled, and rearranged to meet employee and department needs. A 
module is one unit or component of office furniture, such as a work 
surface, shelving, or a storage compartment. Today's modular furni- 
ture has evolved to include a variety of configurations that typically 
incorporate both panel-dependent and freestanding components. 

Panel-dependent modular units are supported by divider panels 
and poles. In Figure 6-3 on page 90, you can see that the panels act as 
the legs of the workstation. The workstation components are hinged 
cantilevered to the panels using a canlilevered mechanism, with slots on either end 

a projecting structural 0 f the panel. The slots are usually spaced one inch apart to enable the 

a? o!l "one end * ofricc worker - wilh the he, P of some f"«iiturc movers, to move the 

components up or down according to their physical needs. However, 
this is not something you would do every day. In fact, you most proba- 
bly would adjust the components only once when you moved into the 
workstation. 

Most work surfaces are a solid table top. Many of the newer work 
surfaces have a separate surface lor a keyboard that can be adjusted in 
height by the worker. (See Figure 6-3 and also Photo 15 on page I of 
the Photo Section.) Frequently, you will find monitor supports being 
used with modular work surfaces. A monitor support allows you to 
position the screen in such a way that the screen is correctly adjusted 
in height and orientation so your neck, shoulders, and arms can be 
comfor table as you key. 

Freestanding modular" works tat ions do not rely on panel dividers 
for structural support. Freestanding modular work surfaces can be 
configured to the required size by adding or removing attachable 
work surface components. (Refer- to Photo 6 on page D of the photo 
section) Some freestanding workstations have been specifically 
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Figure 6-3 

This panel-dependent 
workstation has 
detachable 
components that can 
be adjusted to fit a 
worker's individual 
needs. 




1. Video display terminal 

2. Keylxiard 
li. Primary workstation 

area 

4 Files storage 

5 Telephone 

6. Storage (or procedures 
manuals and equipment 
manuals 

7 Forms caddy 



JVns pencils caddy 
Additional supplies 
storage 

I\!rsonal storage 
In basket 
Out basket 
Additional basket 
Document holder 



designed for full-time computer users. As you can see in Figure 6-4, 
various parts of the workstation are adjustable in order to maximize 
user comfort. Such specialized workstations are frequently used in 
conjunction with specialized functions, such as word processing or 
data entry. 

The amount of space required for a modular workstation is typi- 
cally less than the space required for conventional layouts. Vertical 
space (panels) is used for hanging shelvingand storage units in modu- 
lar layouts while conventional layouts require lloor space for shelving 
and storage cabinets. 

WORKSTATION DESIGN 

Office workstations must be designed carefully to meet the needs of 
the staff and lo accomplish the goals of the company. The designer of 
a workstation should know what activities are being performed at 
that station and what documents, reference manuals, files, and equip- 
ment will be used in performing the various tasks. Imagine if part of 
your job was sorting through large file folders and letter-size sheets of 
paper as you filed the incoming mail. It would be difficult to work 
effectively il your workstation was only large enough to stack the 
opened letters. The work space would be too cramped for you to open 
the large file folders and sort through the contents. 
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Figure 6-4 

This freestanding 
workstation is 
adjustable for 
maximum user comfort 
and efficiency. 
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A designer must also know what the sequence of job activities is 
or if there are any special tasks associated with a workstation (for 
example, if a budget printed on large computer sheets must be re- 
viewed once a month). If papers are delivered to your workstation on 
the left-hand side, after which you process them and stack them on 
the right-hand side, a good designer will allow enough space on both 
sides so that both sets of papers are within easy reach. The task analy- 
sis described in Chapter 3 is a good source of information for 
designers. 

Gillian Erb, the office manager, discovered that when 
computers had been introduced into her department, no 
one redesigned the workstations to be suitable for the new 
terminals. The office workers had less space on their work 
surfaces than before, and were not capable of handling the 
larger amount of paper generated by the computer system. 
In addition, many of the people who had terminals on their 
desks did not use the terminals as much as initially antici- 
pated, and could have shared a terminal with several other 
users to save space. Gillian brought the situation to her 
supervisor's attention, and they decided to analyze each 
worker's job more closely and then decide how the office 
furniture should be designed and where the terminals 
should be placed. 

The more time you spend at a workstation, the more critical it 
becomes that the workstation meet your individual needs. Ideally, 
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you should be able to adjust the furniture, the writing surface, the 
terminal screen surface, and the keyboard surface. 

Recommended Dimensions for Work Surfaces 

The work surface is a very impor tant componen t of the office worksta- 
tion. Work surfaces ultimately determine the amount of work space 
you have to complete your assigned tasks. You may be surprised to 
discover that work surfaces also can have an effect on your visual and 
physical well being. 

As you just learned, today's modular or systems furniture has 
evolved to include a variety of configurations that typically incorpo- 
rate both freestanding and panel-dependent components. The kind of 
work surface components you may recommend for an office depends, 
in certain cases, on the individual worker, the specific job functions of 
that worker, and the space available. For example, an office manager 
usually needs a large, flat, writing surface with a side surface for a 
terminal; while a data retrieval worker only needs an adjustable work 
surface that can accommodate the screen and the keyboard at differ- 
ent heights. Also, a workstation needs to be wider and somewhat 
higher to accommodate an individual in a wheelchair. Figure 6-5 lists 
general workstation dimensions recommended by the American Na- 
tional Standards Institute (ANSI). 



Figure 6-5 



RECOMMENDED DIMENSIONS 




A. 


Overall work surface height 


28-32 Inches 


B. 


Keyboard surface height 


23-28 Inches 


C. 


Leg space width (minimum) 


24-30 Inches 


D. 


Work surface depth 


Dependent un equipment size 






and task requirement 


E. 


Thickness of work surface 


One inch 



Storage Units 

Frequently there is not enough space in a workstation to store paper, 
records, office forms and supplies, reference books, and personal be- 
longings such as a lunch, jogging shoes, and handbags. A task analy- 
sis, as discussed in Chapter 3, will help determine the storage needs 
for various types of jobs in a department. Not only must the amount of 
paper, supplies, etc. be estimated, but the designer must look at the 
types and sizes of storage media used in the different workstations — 
regular-size file folders or legal-size file folders, computer printout or 
ring binders, etc. Furthermore, to conserve space, it is also useful to 
determine how frequently the materials are needed. There is no point 
in having a workstation drawer for legal-size files, for example, if your 
job only lequires you to refer to these files once every few weeks. 

Where should the filing and storage units be located in a given 
workstation? That depends in part on the frequency of use and on 
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anthropometry, which you will recall is the measurement of the phys- 
ical dimensions of human beings. 



SEATING 



Back pain or discomfort is one of the most common complaints of 
office workers. To fully understand how office work can result in back 
strain and how solutions recommended in this text can help, it is 
necessary to have a basic understanding of the ana-romy of the back 
and its relation to sitting. 

Your Back and Sitting 

The spine is a very complex structure. It consists of a series of separate 
bones called vertebrae. The vertebrae are separated by softer tissue 
known as discs, which act as cushions and give the spine its flexibility. 
The discs prevent the vertebrae from grinding against one another, 
permit the spinal nerves to freely branch out to the various body 
parts, and allow the spine to be flexible. The whole structure is held 
together by muscles and ligaments, which attach one vertebra to the 
next. 

As you move from a standing position to a sitting one, the top of 
your hips (pelvis) rotates backward. The lower back, or lumbar curve, 
starts to disappear and your spine begins to flatten, or go in the oppo- 
site direction. This is known as kyphosis (commonly referred to as 
slouching). Try this exercise to feel the effects of this change in 
position. 

1. First, with a chair behind you, stand up as straight as you can 
and pull your shoulders back. Be aware of the feeling in your 
back. Reach behind you and run one of your hands down your 
lower back. Can you feel the inward curvature of your spine? 

2. Now, concentrating on maintaining that curve, slowly sit 
down. You will notice at first that the curve hasn't changed 
much. That is because your hips have rotated backwards. But 
as you complete your descent into the chair the curvature is less 
pronounced. 

3. Wait a little bit longer and you can feel that you begin to slouch, 
especially if your chair doesn't have adequate back support. 

Sitting in a slouched position increases the pressure on the discs 
because in this position they are pinched in the front and stretched 
apart in the back. See Figure 6-6 on page 94. After years of chronic 
pressure the discs will wear down and your ligaments will become 
overstretched. The diagram shows how the discs in your back are 
positioned when you are slouching and when you are sitting in a chair 
with proper back support. Notice how much more pressure there is on 



the discs when you are slouching. 
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Figure 6-6 

An ergonomic chair 
provides proper back 
support and, therefore, 
helps to prevent back 
problems. 
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When the discs become worn, the separations between the verte- 
brae are reduced. This causes increased back stiffness, irritation be- 
tween adjacent vertebrae as they come into contact, and, possibly, 
even painful pinching ol the ner ves where they exit between the verte- 
brae. A good, economically designed chair can prevent this effect. 

Ergonomic Seating 

What kind of chair are you sitting on now? Are your feet flat on the 
floor or do you feel a pinching underneath your thighs as they contact 
the seat edge? Does the backrest curve outwards to help you maintain 
your lumbar curve or are you slouching in your chair? Lumbar curve 
refers to the lower back region of the spine. This curve takes a concave 
shape when >ou sit properly. Where exactly does the backrest (lumbar 
support) touch your back? Is it a little too high or a little too low? Can 
you adjust it up or down? If your chair creates any pressure points in 
your body, it is not economically designed. Does the seat of your 
chair adjust in height? When you lean forward can the backrest be 
adjusted so that it also gives you support in the forward position? Can 
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Figure 6-7 

An ergonomic chair 
must be adjustable. 



you adjust the seat pan tilt forward and back to the horizontal posi- 
tion? Seat pan refers to the chair structure one sits on. If your chair 
doesn't have at least these features it is not a dynamic chair — that is, 
it does not adjust to your physical dimensions and task demands. 

If you were given the responsibility of buying one chair that 
would be comfortable for every one of your classmates, how would 
you decide which chair to buy? This question brings us back to an- 
thropometry. Knowing the anthropometric dimensions of your class- 
mates would help you choose the chair that would suit the greatest 
number of students. To simplify choosing chairs, ANSI has reviewed 
available anthropometric tables to determine suitable seat pan depth 
and width, backrest width and height, and the critical location for 
supporting the lumbar curve. These dimensions are shown in Figure 
6-7. 

Ergonomic seating involves more than just having the right chair 
with the appropriate dimensions. An ergonomic chair must be ad just- 
able so that a variety of positions can be assumed throughout the 
workday. In a sense, adjusting your seating is another way to take 
mini exercise breaks. However, it is essential that you are trained to 
operate the adjustments because a chair with ergonomic dimensions 
that is not properly adjusted to your needs is just another chair. 

What about armrests? There is no evidence to support the old 
belief that secretarial and clerical chairs should be without armrests. 
In the past this may have been appropriate; but today armrests are 
used for providing muscle relief and support to the upper arms. To 
have armrests or not to have armrests is really a matter of personal 
preference. An ergonomic chair gives the worker the option of attach- 
ing or removing the armrests. 
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Kneeling Chair 

Have you seen chairs without backrests that people appear to be 
kneeling on? These chairs are called kneeling chairs because the user 
is supported by his or her knees. Kneeling chairs provide similar ben- 
efits to those obtained sitting in a conventional ergonomic chair with 
a positive seat pan tilt. However, these chairs often create problems 
for workers. First of all, with these chairs only your knees provide 
postural support. Many people suffering from knee problems will find 
this very uncomfortable. Second, you cannot sit in these chairs in any 
other way other than in the kneeling position. As you have learned, 
sitting in one position for prolonged periods of time can be very tiring. 
Third, office workers who frequently get up from their desks will be 
uncomfortable because the chairs are awkward to get in and out of. 
And last, sitting without a backrest support is very tiring to your back 
muscles, so you slowly move into a bent-over posture. 

A kneeling chair may be fun to have at home, where you are free 
to get up and choose another chair when you tire of it, but it is not 
really suitable in the office where comfort and postural support are 
essential. In addition, for the price of this chair (which has only one 
ergonomic feature — the positive seat tilt) you can buy a conventional 
ergonomic chair that offers many more features. 

WORKSTATION ACCESSORIES 



Figure 6-8 

A footrest (below) and 
document holder (on 
the next page) can 
make you more 
comfortable at work. 




Workstation accessories can add ergonomic features to a poor I v 
designed workstation, and they can improve a workstation which has 
been ergonomically designed. Workstation accessories generally are 
add-ons such as loolresls, document holders, and wrist supports. 

Footrest 

To properly adjust your posture to a fixed work surface height, you 
must raise or lower your chair. After adjusting your chair, you may 
notice that your feet don't reach the floor and the seat edge digs into 
your thighs, A footrest, which is basically a sloped box on which to 
place your feet, can help, A good footrest must be heavy enough so 
that it wiil stay in one spot when your feet are resting on it, and ther e 
must be enough room for both feet and a little extra space for 
movement. 

Document Holder 

A document holder is useful to help prevent the hunched-over posture 
many office workers assume when keying in information from a 
source document. A document holder is either free standing or at- 
tached to a flexible equipment arm on which to place materials 
vertically. 
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Because back pain or discomfort is one of the most common com- 
plaints of office workers, it is essential that these workers hnve adjust- 
able, economically designed chairs that provide proper back 
support. 

By selecting appropriate footrests, document holders, and wrist 
supports, additional postural relief will be gained. To obtain the max- 
imum benefit of all these design features, workers must be trained in 
how to adjust the workstation according to their specific needs. To 
satisfy the different dimensions of an entire office population, it is 
necessary to have adjustable seating and work surfaces that conform 
to the ANSI standards. 



v ki:v n;u\is 



American National Standards 

Institute (ANSI) 
carpal tunnel syndrome (CTS) 
discs 

kneeling chairs 

kyphosis 

module 



lumbar curve 

repetitive strain injury (RSI) 
or cumulative trauma 
disorder (CTD) 

rest pause 

seat pan 

vertebrae 



RKViE\V 01 i:stio\s 



Describe lour causes of musculoskeletal discomfort that occur in 
office workers. 

Explain the importance of rest pauses and describe one exercise 
that relieves musculoskeletal discomfort. 

Define "anthropometry" and discuss its importance in selecting 
office furniture. 

Describe the differences between panel-dependent and freestand- 
ing modular furniture. 

List the workstation dimensions recommended by ANSI. 
Describe the negative effects of inadequate work space and the 
process lor assuring that work space is adequate. 
List the critical dimensions of an ergonomie chair. 
List the workstation accessories that can help provide musculo- 
skeletal comfort. 
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1 . Select an activity and a place (for example, studying at your desk, 
completing a task at your job, working on your hobby in your 
garage). Then discuss how you could improve your work area, 
(i.e., change seating, redesign work surface, etc.) and tell what 
effect these changes would have on your work and on your 
comfort. 

2. Select two of the three computer accessories mentioned (foot- 
rests, document holders, wrist supports) and discuss in detail on 
how they could help prevent or alleviate some of the 
musculoskeletal problems presented in the chapter. (Think about 
the information provided on the anatomy of the spine if relevant 
to your selection.) 



I'Kouij-ms issi*i:s 



1 . Select any desktop or work surface thai you or someone else uses. 
List all the items used on that surface. Measure each item and 
then determine whether the surface is adequate for the activities 
performed there. If not, what would you suggest? Supplement 
your discussion with a sketch of the desktop or work surface. 

2. Locate two chairs used for computer use in a home, school, or 
work setting. Evaluate them according to the discussion of seat- 
ing in Chapter 6. Write a brief comparison that includes the good 
and poor features of the chairs. Entitle your comparison "Critique 
of Two Currently Used Computer Chairs." 

3. Based on the information in Chapter 6 on rest pauses and typical 
computer-user musculoskeletal discomfort, research additional 
exercises that might be used during a one- to three-minute 
"break." Be prepared to teach the exercises to your classmates. 
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Ergonomics in the Workplace: 

The Workstation 



Bdifore ffc Did you have any difficulty finding ergonomics in your dictionary? The 
ReCLdina Random House College Dictionary I bought in 1990 had only a one-word 

" definition: biotechnology. The next edition seems to have realized that this was 

a term that was getting wider use and therefore deserved more attention. In 
the 1991 Random House Webster's College Dictionary, the definition included 
the information that the word came into the language around 1945-1950, and 
that it is a combination of a Greek word for work (erg-) with the last part of 
economics. It's defined as "an applied science that coordinates the design of 
devices, systems, and physical working conditions with the capacities and 
requirements of the worker. Also called human engineering." 

For those of you who are curious about how the textbook's authors define this 
■ term, the following definition is taken from their Preface (page iii): 

Ergonomics ["ergon" (work) + "nomos" (natural laws)] is the science of 
work. Specifically, it is the science that addresses people's performance 
and well-being in relation to their job tasks, their equipment, and their 
environment. The key to understanding the true value and role of 
ergonomics is knowing that an organization's most important resource is 
people. Therefore, anything that contributes to the performance, health 
and well-being, and commitment of the workforce is important to both 
the employer and the employee. 
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BcfOTG G% ^ re the terms "musculoskeletal" and "anthropometry" worrying you? You may 
Readitia ^ ave seen ^ e mar £* na ' definitions of new terms throughout the chapter, but 

" those two terms are not among them. Anthropometry is defined on page 

3A-11, but both of these words will yield to a little additional analysis. 

musculoskeletal is a combination of muscles and skeleton, with an 
adjective ending. 

anthropometry is a noun combining the Greek words for human being 
(anthropo-) with -metry which means "the process of measuring" and is 
related to the word "meter." 

If the chapter seems very difficult, you may want to read an easier source on 
the same topic. If it doesn't seem too interesting, perhaps you can focus on the 
fact that there will be exam questions in your future. Or you might talk with 
someone who's sustained an RSI; they'll be very interested in the topic, and 
you might catch their interest. 



During 
Reading 



The main headings in the chapter are "The Worker-Workstation Interface," 
"Office Furnishings," "Workstation Design," "Seating," and "Workstation 
Accessories," along with the summary, etc., at the end. 

Did you answer 5? 

If you do break up your reading, plan to make notes (underlining and /or 
marginal notes) at the end of each study session. 



After If y^ u don't agree with one of these answers, look back in the chapter to find 

Redding *' ie ev ^ 2nce which will support your response. 



1. 


D 


2. 


B 


3. 


A 


4. 


C 


5. 


B 


6. 


A 


7. 


C 


8. 


D 


9. 


A 


10. 


D 
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Guerilla Ergonomics 



Purpose 
for 

Reading 



This article from WordPerfect Magazin e might be recommended reading for a 
unit on ergonomics. It would complement textbook assignments and be a part 
of the information tested on a major exam. In addition, however, this article 
may provide ideas which you can use to improve the comfort of your own 
work or study space. 

You should have read "Ergonomics in the Workplace" in the preceding Guide 
before starting this one. 



Dainoff, Marilyn and Marvin Dainoff. "Guerilla 

Ergonomics." WordPerfect Magazine . May 1992: 
42-45. 
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Before Prepare to read this article by doing a preview which includes the 

Reading • t\t\e anc * subtitle 

• picture 

• headings and featured excerpts 

• author identification at the end 

Did you get a sensp of what the authors have to say as well as how difficult 
and interesting you expect it to be? If so, your preview was effective. 

If any words or concepts you saw during your preview seem totally 
unfamiliar, it's a good idea to look them up before reading. 

Many of the ideas in this article may be familiar, particularly since you've read 
the preceding textbook chapter on ergonomics. You might take a few seconds 
to review mentally what you already know. Having a good background can 
make reading much easier! 



During 
Reading 



As you read this article, keep in mind its dual purpose: to add information to 
a unit on ergonomics and to offer you advice about improvements in your 
own work spaces. 



After (Efik When you finish reading, think about what you've learned, and what ideas are 

Readina emphasized in both ergonomics readings as well as what is unique about the 

^ ideas in this article. 

Make whatever notes you think are appropriate, using both underlining and 
marginal notes, or making notes on separate paper. 

To prepare yourself for the exam on ergonomics, imagine that your instructor 
has strongly hinted that there will be an essay question on the test which asks 
you to relate the information from this article to the information from the 
textbook chapter. 



After G% When you are satisfied with your study and review of the article, complete the 

Readina question on the following page without looking back at any of your 



sou rces. 
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"Guerilla Ergonomics" 
ESSAY QUESTION 



Compare the information in "Guerilla Ergonomics" with that in Chapter 6: 
"Ergonomics in the Workplace." Indicate points of similarity and points of 
difference between the two; include your evaluation of the two sources. 

Draft your response on scratch paper, so that your final response represents 
not only your best ideas but well-edited writing as w ; ell. Point value = 10 
points. 
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Guerilla Ergonomics 



Dainoff, Marilyn and Marvin Dainoff. 
"Guerilla Ergonomics." WordPerfect Magazine * 

May 1992: 42-45. 



Reprinted xvith permission from 
WordPerfect Magazine, May 1992. 



For permission to reprint 
for classroom use, 
contact: 

Ms. Camille Soderquist 
WordPerfect Magazine 
270 W. Center Street 
Orem, UT 84057 
Phone: (801) 226-5555; FAX (801) 226-8804 
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GUERRILLA ERG 




The frugal person's way to a safe office 




rgonomics ran be defined as die \\t 



between you and the tools you use— whether die tool is a shoe (a tool lor walking and keeping your feet off 
the ground), the hooih in a pizza parlor (a tool for comfortably eating pizza), or a computer workstation 
(a tool for using the computer easily ;,nd well) 

The aspects of the lit between you and your work environment arc related to the common physical prob- 
lems most computer users have experienced back problems, shoulder aches, eycsiiam ami arm and wrist 
problems. Some of these physical conditions cm lead to eery serious problems, such as damaged spinal 
discs or cat pal tunnel syndrome. 

but with some knowledge— and not necessarily a lot ol money—most of these problems arc pie- 
ventable! I hat's where "guerrilla ergonomics" comes m. 

"Ciuerrilla ergonomics" means making ergoiionuc improvements with materials that arc free, cheap or 
readily available. An old phonebook, taped foi stability, may not look wonderful, but makes a dandy footresl 
Old printouts, even unused books, can niise feel, kevboards. or mom .ors. Platforms can be built, or casters 
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added, to raise work surfaces. If work 
surfaces need to be lowered, you can 
remove casters or use a saw to shorten 

legs. 

Cushions placed on chairs can raise 
llie height of the seal (scatpan); wedge- 
shaped cushions can substitute for a for- 
ward-tilted seat pan. Use your ingenuity! 
Be sure to avoid instability and fire haz- 
ards—and don't make irreversible 
changes (with the saw) before the entire 
work atea is worked out in your mind. 

Arrange your work area to suit your- 
self. There's no law thai states the proces- 
sor must he under the monitor, or thai 
the monitor has to be directly in Irom of 
you rather than off to the side, The most 
important thing is that your work area fits 
V ou — your bod>' and your tasks. 

WATCH YOUR WEAKNESSES 

Seated at the computer, the human 
body is most vulnerable in the lumbar 
area of the spine, and at the wrists. Any 
ergonotnie workstation must promote 
healthy posture in these two areas. Oth- 
erwise, disability can occur — sometimes 
without much warning pain. The most 
crucial piece of equipment (or wrists and 
the lower hack ts the chair. 

He forewarned that the marketplace is 
full of equipment touted as "ergonomic," 
which has about as much clout as 'new 
and improved " The price tag isn't a reli- 
able indicator, either If you don't know, 
ami the salesperson can't reasonably 
explain ivliv something is good lot you. 
look elsewhere. 

II vou have money to spend (we'ie 
talking about MOO to S 1 .000 for an indus- 
trial strength crgonomlc chair), this is 
wheie most ol it should be spent The 
adjustment ol the chait, as it relates to 
your body and to the keyboard, work sur- 
lace and the task being done has a power- 
ful influence on your health I he invest- 
ment will pay off tit comfort and saved 
medical expenses. 

When you buv a chair, it must lv; suit- 
ed lor the task«< w want to do. Consid- 
ering the price ol a good ergonomic chair, 
a reputable dealer should allow you to try 
out your selection for a lew days at your 
own computer 

II you can't invest in a chair at this time, 
in to hgure out how some guerrilla 
i rgonotnics can help improve your cur- 
rent than. 

4*1 



A good chair should provtde lumbar 
support, bo capable of locking in forward 
lilt, must orient your body so as to allow 
straight wrist postures while keying and 
should provide enough stability for you to 
do your task. 

If you stand up and stretch with your 
hands reaching toward the celling, and 
ihen think about your lower hack, you'll 
notice that just below your waistline, your 
backlxmc curves inward toward the from 
of your body. This curve is called lumbal 
lordosis. 

When your spine is in lumbar lordosis, 
the faces of the spinal vertebrae are paral- 
lel to one another. This causes the verte- 
brae to exert even pressure on the soft, 



The most 
important thing 
is that your 
work area fits 

YOU — YOUR 
BODY AND 
YOUR TASKS. 



spongy spinal discs which are between 
each pair of vertebrae. II the plates ate 
squeezed together at one side, however, 
the pressure is uneven, causing wear and 
tear on the pinched part of the balloon. 
This is what happens v/hcu the lumbar 
region curves backward (-'imibcir kypho- 
sis), such as when you bend over to lie 
your shoes, or slump in yout chair. Silting 
lor prolonged periods of tune in lumbar 
kyphosis can be nearly as dangerous for 
the lower hack as doing construction 
work. 

To maintain lordosis, your chair 
should have a lumbar support, which 
coincides with your lumbar curve. Since 
people have lumbar curves of different 
heights, the chair should have a separate 
back which can be adjusted up and down. 
Guerrilla ergonomic adaptations can be 



lumbar supports in the form of pads or 
pillows, which can be placed ai the prop- 
er height on the chair (it will 'feel" right). 
Some lumbar supports can even be worn 
around your waist. 

A lumbar support is fine when you're 
sitting siiaight up, or leaning back against 
it — hut what tf you're leaning forwaid to 
read small print or operate your key- 
board? It takes a lot ol muscle work to 
maintain lordosis with a torso-io ilugh 
angle of 90 degrees or less. Hut it's easy to 
lean forward and maintain lumbar lordo- 
sis if your thigh bones are angled down- 
ward, making a torso-to-tlugh angle of 
more than 00 degrees. Advanced 
ergonomic chairs will lock in this forward- 
lilting posiure as well as the more con- 
ventional postures; your non-ergonomic 
chair can be adapted with an angled cush- 
ion. Sitting in forward till lakes a couple 
of weeks of gelling used lo, but il makes 
preserving the lumbar curve very easy. 
The forward tilling posiure raises your 
torso a couple of inches, il you use for* 
ward lilt you should raise your keyboard 
a couple of inches 

The from scatpan edge should be at 
the height of the crease bchtnd your knee, 
so you can sii with your leei solidly on the 
ground (or a lootrcsO with your lower 
legs vertical. The seatpan should not be so 
deep thai il cuts off circulation at the back 
ol the knee. 

If you sit as if yon were typing, with 
your forearms parallel lo the floor, you 
can demonstrate good and bad wrtsi pos- 
iure Any departure from a straight, flat 
wrist — whethei your lingers point up 
towaid the ceding, or down to ihe flow, 
toward oi away from each other — e real es 
awkward postures thai can he hazardous, 
especially if the fingers arc making repet- 
itive motions and you pound the keys 
Typing softly while your loreann, wrtst 
and the home row of ihe keyboard are m 
one plane is ihe hesl safeguard against 
damaging yout wnsis. \oiu amis and 
shoulders should be relaxed, the upper 
arms hanging vertically from the shoul- 
ders, l ite wrists and lingertips should be 
horizontal, oi ai most no more ihau an 
inch or two above your elbows. 

Typing on a standard keyboard impos- 
es a small angle on your wrists; don't exag- 
gerate this by spreading your elbows or 
placing them on the arms ol your chair 
Don't use a wnsi rest il it makes you angle 
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your wrists. If you can'i keep your wrists 
flat, use the wrist rest only for resting! 

PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 

Once you have good posture in a good 
ehair, and have coordinated the height of 
your keyboard, there are several other 
ergonomic adjustments you can make. 
For example: 

• Your monitor should be at about 
arm's length from your body — as far away 
as you can comfortably read the type. 

• Place the monitor vertically so that 
it's natural for you to hold your head 
straight — your chin should be neither 
down nor up. If you wear bifocals and can 
see the monitor through the tops of your 
glasses, the monitor should be high; if the 
reading portion of your glasses puts it into 
focus, lower the monitor so that your head 
is not angled. It's often easier to go with- 
out glasses if you're nearsighted, or to get 
glasses specially corrected for your cyc- 
lo-monitor distance. 

• Paper copy should be placed on a 
copyholder — not flat on the work surface, 
which encourages one-sided, awkward 
head angles. The copyholder should be at 



about the same disitince Irom your eye » as 
the monitor, so that the eyes don't have to 
re-fo».us at every glance. One good place 
for a copy holder is between the keyboard 
and the monitor; sometimes a rigid ruler 
placed there will do the job. 

• Never place a monitor in front of or 
opposite a window, because of glare. 

• To minimize glare, sit properly. 
Before you turn your computer on, check 
the monitor face for reflections. Any 
reflections you sec will interfere with the 
display. Angling or tilting the monitor to 
eliminate reflected light sources can be 
helpful. Be sure the angle isn't so great it 
distorts the display. If there is still glare on 
the screen, make a deep visor for the mon- 
itor by taping black construction paper 
around the top and/or sides. 

• A piece of foam or rollcd-up fabric 
can serve as a wrist rest. There are also 
several wrist rests c^rumcrcially available, 
including Media Recovery's Wrist Ease 
( 214/630-9625). Jar Industry's Keyboard 
Koozy (800/876-2524) and JM] Enter- 
prises" Comfort Wrist Rest (714/472-4409) 

• Don't type while holding the tele- 
phone on your shoulder! If you talk on 



the phone a lot while ai the computci. 
invest in a speakei^hone or a headset lo 
save wear and tear on vour neck and 
shoulders. 

• Anything that makes vou twist, turn 
or hump into equipment, or that's awk- 
ward to use, can usually Ix* placed in a 
more user-friendly position if you just 
think about it. 

• Gel up and walk around or si retch 
periodically. No one posture is good for 
long periods of time. 

• You can use "guerrilla ergonomics" to 
your advantage. Thoughtful, common 
sense application of these ideas will leave 
you feeling better You'll have more ener- 
gy, and be less likely to need to visit your 
doctor! J 

Dr. Marvin j. Datnoff is Director of the 
Center for Ergonomic Research at Miami 
University. Marilyn Hecht Dainoff is an 
author and consultant on ergonomic 
issues. They are the co-authors of People 
& Pr oductixity A M<m«gef 'n (inkle to 
Economies in flu - f:'r<n<mic Ofjiie pub- 
lished by MDA Bo iks, 8606 Empire 
Court. Cincinnati. On 452} I, 
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After C% Perhaps* you can judge your answer by looking at the hand-written graded 

Readi/ig respond below: 

Both "Guerilla Ergonomics" and "Ergonomics in the Workplace'' stress the importance 
of adjusting the work environment to fit each person individually. They both stress the 
Schair as the most important piece of furniture because of \ts(a ffx pon the twcK, "^^T^T 
especially in maintaining the lumbar curve [ lordosis). Both articles suggest adaptations'* 
^jLi^mgniviJ which can be made to yield a more comfortable workplace: footrests, copy stands, and 



v^wrist rests are mentioned in both. 

The emphasis in "Guerilla Ergonomics" is on low cost modifications, while the 
textbook concentrates more on purchasing ergonomically -designed office furniture For 
example, the textbook shows a picture of a specially constructed footrest, while the 
article suggests using an old tchyhone directory that has been taped for stability. The 
article places much more empluisis on the forward tilt feature of a clmir, suggesting 
cushions which can be used if the chair is not built to support spinal curve in the 
forward -leaning position. The authors admit tliat this might take some getting used to, 
but I find it difficult to imagine that this adjustment would rver feel right to me Both 
%S articles recommend wrist rests, but the article seems to suggest that the rests can be 
harmful if used improperly. Perlmps the Dainoffs had the bemfit of more feedback from 
wotkers using the drvices. fa / f 



Although there are some differences between the two, both sources stress the 
importance of a workplace that 'fits/' Dainoff and Dainoff can help me do that for 
less. If I were designing a new office. I'd prefer to have the information from the 
textbook because it contains ASSI >tandards and other information to guide me in the 
selection of office furniture and equipment that is ergonomically efficient. 
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